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HE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM of Ameri- 
[ee foreign policy—in the Middle 

East or any part of the world—was 
never more aptly stated than by James For- 
restal in a note written in preparation for a 
conference. Appearing in The Forrestal 
Diaries, the note reads: 

Our problem—to achieve accommodation be- 
tween the power we now possess, our reluctance to 
use it positively, the realistic necessity for such use, 
and our national ideals. 

Inherent in this statement are the reasons 
why the United States is the most difficult 
nation in the world in which to make for- 
eign policy, measuring the difficulty by two 
criteria—the degree of responsibility attached 
to the decisions of the policy maker and the 
factors which influence or inhibit him in 
making his decisions. 

In terms of the first criterion, the degree 
of responsibility in today’s world for United 
States foreign policy decisions is the ulti- 
mate degree, matched only in the other 
major power center, the Soviet Union. In 
terms of the second criterion, the United 
States far outstrips the Soviet Union in the 
number and complexity of the influences 
and obstacles with which it besets its policy 
makers. 

The latter are the products of the peculiar 
historical development of the United States: 
its political system, its ideologies, its eco- 
nomic growth, its sheltered position for 
almost 150 years. This historical background 
is fascinating and of basic importance, but 
for the purpose of this analysis, suffice it to 
say that it has produced the typical Ameri- 
can viewpoint on foreign affairs. We feel 
that our way, be it in the fields of politics, 
economics, or morality, is inherently supe- 
rior and need only be emulated elsewhere 
to achieve a sane and peaceful world. We 
look for the quick and easy solution to a 
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sticky crisis in some other part of the world 
if a solution is to be sought at all. 

At the base of the predominant American 
view is a confusion among ideals, morals, 
and realities in foreign policy. Scratch an 
American who has done any thinking about 
foreign affairs, and you can find only one 
of three things: a political realist, a political 
idealist, and a hopelessly confused individual 
who mixes up the two approaches and vacil- 
lates from one to the other. By far the great 
majority is in the last-named camp—small 
wonder that American foreign policy is there 
also. 

Unfortunately, the record of American 
palicy in the Middle East—from the end of 
World War II to the latest conglomerate 
crisis in Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan—illus- 
trates this truth all too clearly. 

The best period for positive American 
action in the Middle East was from 1945 to 
1950. The Soviet Union was pre-occupied, 
first, in rebuilding its war-damaged economy, 
and, second, in consolidating its position in 
Eastern Europe. British power was waning 
in the Middle East and the way was opening 
up for American action. All of the dangerous 
conditions which in combination make Arab 
nationalism a valid mevement were present 
to be noted by the acute observer, tied to- 
gether in their joint import and weighed in 
the policy-making process. They include: the 
history of colonial exploitation, the steady 
increases in want and disease among the 
Arab masses resulting from growing popula- 
tions and lack of economic development, 
the growing value of Arab oil, the artificial 
“balkanization” of the region into economi- 
cally unviable units by the colonial powers, 
the power vacuum in the region, the decayed 
social system with its staggering inequalities, 
the critical psychological problems stem- 
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ming from the lag of Arab development 
1000 years behind the West. 

Of course, no analysis of the Middle East 
leading to positive American action took 
place. Like the Russians, we were pre-occu- 
pied. While the Soviet Union was re-build- 
ing its economy in order to be fully prepared 
for the post-war power struggle, we were just 
as busy dismantling our then highly superior 
power structure in answer to the demands of 
public opinion, if not out of sheer habit. 

Then, as the post-war power realities 
dawned on us and the “cold war” emerged, 
there began the steady process of reacting 
here and there to Communist pressures. Be- 
cause the Communist pressures were being 
applied in Europe and the Far East, it was 
there that we acted. The Middle East ran a 
poor third in terms of areas of concern for 
the United States, 

As the strategy of containing the Soviet 
bloc developed, the Middle East necessarily 
loomed larger in the plans of the policy- 
makers. The mistake then was that we still 
failed to see and cope with the forces at 
work within the region, but, instead, tried 
to “get by” with the transfer of techniques 
that had worked in Europe to a region in 
which they were entirely unsuited. 

An examination of specific occurrences 
and American policy reactions in the Middle 
East takes on the character of a parlor game 
called “Great Mistakes We Have Made.” 
Reference has already been made to the 
fundamental mistake of failing to under- 
stand the latent well-springs of Arab nation- 
alism. Next on the list is Israel. Can Israel 
properly be called a “mistake?” There are 
many who will say so, and this is akin to the 
kind of thinking which holds that the 
United States created the State of Israel. 
This, of course, is nonsense. All that can 
truthfully be said is that the United States 
failed to stamp out Israel, whether by force, 
or by restricting its economic aid, or by dis- 
couraging the support of American Jewry. 

Those whose notions of Middle Eastern 
politics can be summarized in the state- 
ment: “If only Israel didn’t exist, then 
everything would be okay,” fail to see that 
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the establishment of Israel is the result of 
forces just as real and valid as those which 
fostered Arab nationalism. The two move- 
ments clashed and it was precisely in the 
clash—the Arab-Israel War—that the West 
made its mistake, or more exactly, its two 
mistakes. 

The war should never have happened. 
Relations between Arabs and Jews were de- 
teriorating at the time, but the trouble was 
minor compared to today’s troubles. The 
British had a tough problem in Palestine and 
they were anxious to be rid of it. Relations 
between the British and Jews were consider- 
ably worse than between the Arabs and 
Jews. The pattern and abruptness of the 
British withdrawal and the failure to apply 
pressure in the Arab capitals strongly suggest 
that the British expected the Arab states to 
take care of the problem once and for all. 
They did not, and the war, which decisive 
action may have prevented, created the most 
dificult of the seemingly insoluble issues 
between Arabs and Jews today, including 
one which no amount of negotiation can 
ameliorate—the blow to Arab pride. 

Having failed in preventing the war, the 
West should have forced an immediate 
peace settlement, if necessary, by a decisive 
show of strength. Instead, we have allowed 
the issues to fester and become worse each 
passing year. 

In 1952 and 1953, a new look developed 
in the Middle East. The military coup took 
place in Egypt. A Republican administration 
was elected in the United States. There was 
a cooling in relations between Israel and the 
United States as the new Secretary of State 
got busy mending fences in the Arab states. 
There was hope that the new regime in 
Egypt would focus on the country’s massive 
internal problems, and that Naguib, and 
later Nasser, would emerge as a new Kemal 
Ataturk. This hope was quite noticeable 
even among the Israelis. The United States 
went overboard in its honeymoon with the 
new Egyptian regime and a great deal of 
inept intelligence issued forth from our em- 
bassy in Cairo. 

The first mistake was the initial attempt 
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to transplant the military-alliance idea from 
Europe in the abortive Middle East Defense 
Organization (MEDO), an approach that 
was later to culminate in the Baghdad Pact. 

The first hot issue was the Egyptian drive 
to evict the British from the Suez Canal. 
Under pressure from Washington, the Brit- 
ish finally evacuated without obtaining a 
tangible quid pro quo. Chalk up another 
mistake! 

There followed the protracted and em- 
barrassing Aswan High Dam business. In 
our rush to seduce the new regime, we made 
the error of endorsing an economically ill- 
advised project, one which, furthermore, 
gave rise to political problems with the 
Sudan over diversion of the waters of the 
Upper Nile. A series of smaller dams makes 
considerably more sense—but, of course, this 
approach does not have the internal propa- 
ganda effect of one gigantic project. It was 
during this period that Nasser began his 
flirtation with the Soviets, playing the East 
off against the West. Rumors had it that the 
Russians would underwrite Aswan. In exas- 
peration, Dulles withdrew our support for 
the project in a manner clearly intended as 
a rebuke to Nasser for stepping out of line. 
This was a mistake largely because it was 
worse than ineffective—it could be used by 
Nasser for his own purposes. 

The seizure of the Suez Canal followed. 
Although this move was planned by Nasser 
before the Dulles rebuke, the latter speeded 
up Nasser’s time-table and helped provide 
something of a rationale in the Afro-Asian 
world. 

Our mistake was in not allowing the Brit- 
ish to step right back in and re-take the 
Canal, which would have been a rather more 
effective rebuke than the Aswan aid with- 
drawal. An extraordinary period of nervous 
fidgeting followed, with talk of super-tankers 
and more pipe-lines and perhaps even an- 
other canal—a general boycotting and eco- 
nomic squeeze. The net result was that we 
stalled until the time for action had passed. 
Nasser had “got away” with a major victory 
over the West. His prestige soared through- 
out the Arab world—the attention of the 
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fellaheen was diverted from their miseries 
and the pitifully inadequate measures taken 
by the new regime to alleviate them. Nasser 
moved close to his dream of taking over the 
reins of nationalism throughout the Arab 
world. The pattern was set. The most effec- 
tive device in Nasser’s campaign for the 
Pan-Moslem empire outlined in his book, 
the Philosophy of the Arab Revolution, was 
the thrust at Western “imperialism.” 
Flushed with victory and having dispelled 
the first target, British power, Nasser turned 
to Israel, labeled as an outpost of Western 
imperialism in the heart of the Arab world. 
He bartered his country’s money crop, cot- 
ton, for Russian arms and began a steady 
build-up. The murderous raids of the fella- 
heen along the Egytian-Israeli border were 
initiated. Israel was barred from the Suez 
Canal and her Red Sea outlet was blockaded 
at the Straits of Tiran. Cairo Radio poured 
forth a steady stream of recrimination and 
hate directed at Israel, and there was omi- 
nous talk of a “second round.” 
Meanwhile, the Egyptian propaganda 
campaign moved into high gear. Cairo Radio 
and Egyptian agents stirred up trouble in 
French North Africa, in Aden, in Kenya. 
Egyptian military attaches became very busy 
fellows, actively engaged in espionage and 
in fomenting rebellion. Several times, in 
other Arab states, they were caught “red- 
handed” with stocks of munitions. 
Although Nasser had clearly singled out 
the West as the enemy, we failed to return 
the compliment. The best we could come 
up with during this period of remarkable 
Egyptian activity was the Baghdad Pact. On 
the surface, it seemed a clever stroke at 
Nasser by detaching the only other possible 
nucleus of power in the Arab world, Iraq, 
and tying it to the West. As events have 
tragically shown, we only succeeded in set- 
ting up the Iraqui regime as a sitting duck 
for Nasser. The fundamental fault lies in 
the essentially negative character of the Pact 
as another link in the containment of the 
Soviet Union. There was no positive basis 
for the alliance, no program that could catch 
the imagination of the Arab masses. Our 
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focus was still on Moscow, while Moscow 
was busy in Cairo, neatly pole-vaulting over 
the “northern tier.” 

Russian policy was simplicity itself—give 
Nasser a blank check. He was doing a splen- 
did job of keeping the West off balance— 
better than a strong, active Communist 
Party in the region could do. Our policy, in 
failing to come up with any effective means 
of countering Nasser, seemed at a dead-end. 

Miraculously, the march of events pre- 
sented us with another opportunity. The 
Israelis, having found a deaf ear in Washing- 
ton, sought friends where they could. They 
found one in France. With support in at 
least one of the major nations of the West— 
and indications, from the logic of the situa- 
tion, that they would find some support 
from the British as well—the Israelis made 
a lightning thrust into the Sinai peninsula. 
The Israeli goal was to snuff out the fella- 
heen activity, open up the Red Sea to Israeli 
shipping via the Suez Canal and the Straits 
of ‘Tiran, and to strike at the growing Egyp- 
tian military power before it was too late. 

British and French forces appeared in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. After a delay of a 
few days they occupied the Canal zone. The 
Israelis stopped short of the Canal. The 
Russians thundered charges of aggression 
and threatened the use of force. 

And what did the United States do? In 
the clearest example in recent times of the 
substitution of pious moralizing for foreign 
policy, we squelched our two closest allies 
and Israel, knuckled under to the Russian 
threat, and adroitly succeeded in converting 
Nasser’s military defeat into a political vic- 
tory. 

The first mistake by the West was the 
intervention of the British and French. In 
terms of actual military force, they should 
have stayed out altogether. This would have 
made the Russian threat hollower than it 
actually was; it would have made the situa- 
tion much tougher for Nasser and the bun- 
gling of the United States less devastating. 
The only kind of military action that can 
effectively eliminate Nasser is an Israeli ac- 
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tion. Use of force by the West only serves 
to make him a martyr. 

Nevertheless, the opportunity was still a 
good one. The military victory in the Sinai 
was clearly an Israeli victory. Although the 
possible demoralizing effect on Egyptian 
troops of the mere presence of British and 
French forces in the area simply cannot be 
measured, there is no doubt that the Israelis 
could have taken Cairo without British and 
French help, and that would very likely have 
been the end of Nasser. 

The view that the Israeli action was ag- 
gression in the usual sense of a naked, un- 
provoked attack is the most incredible kind 
of nonsense. It certainly was aggressive in 
the sense of a bold move in a continuing 
struggle which is exactly what has been 
taking place between Egypt and Israel ever 
since 1947. 

Thus, not only was our moralizing a sub- 
stitute for a hard-headed foreign policy, but 
the moralizing itself was based on false 
premises. All we had to do was delay action 
in the Security Council for a few days while 
the Israelis finished the job in Cairo. Then 
we could have indulged in high-sounding 
phrases for the sake of world public opinion 
while joining in the effort to pressure the 
Israelis back to their own border, which 
would have happened in due course anyway. 
The Israelis have enough Arabs and plenty 
of desert within their own boundaries to be 
concerned about hanging on to more of 
either for very long. 

To a large extent, the Israelis accom- 
plished their objectives. Realistic handling 
of the situation on our part would have 
accomplished the larger objective—a critical 
setback, perhaps a deathblow, to Nasserism. 
In all but his desire to liquidate Israel, 
Nasser emerged the stronger from the epi- 
sode as events in recent months have shown 
all too clearly. And who got credit for re- 
storing “peace” to the Middle East? Not the 
United States, but the Soviet Union. 

Events since we failed to grasp this golden 
opportunity have shown how mistaken we 
were. The trend has been all in Nasser’s 
favor—the shift of power in Saudi Arabia to 
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the pro-Nasser Crown Prince, the crisis in 
Jordan with King Hussein able to hang on 
only by a rare display of courage, the rebel- 
lion in Lebanon, the Iraqui coup. 

Our landing in Lebanon was too late—two 
years too late to snuff out Nasser, two weeks 
too late for forestall the Iraqui coup. Even 
so, it was necessary as a desperation measure 
to buy time and to make pro-Western senti- 
ments by Arab leaders something more than 
an invitation to assassination. 

It may be that the grim record has con- 
vinced us finally that Nasser is a clear and 
dedicated enemy of the West. Having failed 
to grasp the implications of latent Arab 
nationalism, we have stood aside while a 
xenophobic, charismatic leader has taken 
over the movement and warped it into some- 
thing that can roughly be compared to the 
Fascist movements in Europe, although the 
conditions are radically different. In propa- 
ganda, Nasser outstrips Goebbels; in internal 
subversion, he at least matches the efficiency 
of the Nazis. His focus is almost entirely 
outward, where the victories come the easi- 
est. His brand of nationalism is at the oppo- 
site pole to the moderate, progressive kind 
exemplified by Bourguiba and Nehru. 

The United States still abounds with 
wishful thinkers who see Nasser as the cham- 
pion of a new social order in the Middle 
East. This can partly be explained by Nas- 
ser’s cleverest propaganda technique — the 
use of his personal magnetism. At the same 
time that Nasser may be charming a visiting 
visionary with tales of internal progress, 
Cairo Radio may be calling for mob violence 
in Amman or mourning the anniversary of 
Hitler’s death. 

The Nasser bandwagon moves on and the 
situation in the Middle East grows more 
perilous for the West. Saudi Arabia may go 
completely over to Nasser. Jordan is doomed, 
making another Arab-Israel clash almost cer- 
tain unless the United Nations takes over 
Hussein’s kingdom completely. Egypt’s weak 
neighbors, the Sudan and Libya, are in criti- 
cal shape with the gravest implications for 
the West’s position in all of Africa. 
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What kind of policy can the West de- 
velop to alter the trend? Here it is again 
necessary to caution against the panacea, 
the quick and easy solution. For example, 
the hope has been expressed that the new 
Iraqui regime may compete with Nasser for 
leadership of Arab nationalism. It may tum 
out to be so, but to base our policy on this 
kind of hope would be foolish, akin to wait- 
ing around in the Far East for China to go 
Titoist. 

We must stop serving up victories to 
Nasser, if it means a militant policy of 
“containment.” Once he runs out of external 
victories, the total inadequacy of the regime 
in coping with Egypt’s internal problems 
will catch up with him. We should be ready 
with a bold and progressive plan for regional 
development designed to run with, not 
against, the legitimate aspirations for Arab 
unity. 

We should make it plain that Israel will 
not be offered as a sacrifice and that we will 
support enlightened French policies in North 
Africa. Appeasement is out. Rather, our line 
must be bold, firm, and consistent, offering 


a positive road to progress for the Arab 
masses. 


This kind of fundamental re-thinking of 
our Middle Eastern policy requires, as a first 
requisite, dynamic leadership in our own 
country. It may well be that a certain num- 
ber of disasters had to befall us and our 
fortunes must sink to a certain low point 
before a bold, new approach becomes pos- 
sible, given the difficulties of making and 
executing policy in the United States. A 
good start would be a mandate from the 
White House to the policy-makers to begin 
to lead public opinion rather than get hope- 
lessly lost in trying to follow it. 

To paraphrase Forrestal, we must face up 
to the realistic necessity of using our power 
in a positive way. If this seems somehow not 
to square with our national ideals, remem- 
ber that Nasser is a complete failure in 
building a better life for the Arab masses— 
and that national survival is our highest 
ideal. 
















GE CANNOT WITHER the interest in, nor 
A custom stale the infinite variety of 
opinions about, the American 
Woman. During the last year the American 
Woman has been given the full treatment. 
Look started off (16 Oct., 56) by devoting 
a full issue to her. Life (24 Dec., 56) could 
not contain all it had to say about the Amer- 
ican Woman in a single issue; so it devoted 
two complete issues to her dissection. For- 
tune ran a whole series on “Women and 
Business.” Margaret Mead, in the New York 
Times Magazine (10 Feb., ’57), at last— 
if not finally—told us what is wrong with 
the American Woman—and her putatively 
lesser half. An English writer, Eric John 
Dingwall, made a resoundingly hollow sound 
with a book entitled The American Woman 
(Rinehart, 57). Mr. Charles Neider perpe- 
trated a maliciously diverting anthology, 
Man Against Woman (Harper, ’57), while 
William Cole and Florett Robinson edited 
a delightful cartoon history, Women Are 
Wonderful (Houghton Mifflin, ’56), ap- 
propriately subtitled “A Hundred Years with 
America’s Most Controversial Figure.” But 
perhaps the most useful of the books pub- 
lished this year is the National Manpower 
Council’s Womanpower (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 57), a sober account and valu- 
able discussion of the womanpower resources 
of the country. 

With the exception of Dr. Dingwall’s 
book (which is strictly for the birds), all 
these publications are of genuine interest, 
and the magazine pieces of especial value. 

Look makes the point that with an edge 
of 2,400,000 votes over men, with 22,000,000 
women in the nation’s labor force—that is 
a third of the total U. S. labor force, yet 
with less ambition toward a “big career” 
than filling the hope chest and buying a new 
home-freezer—the American Woman is no 
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longer a psychological immigrant in the 
world of man. Marriage is no longer an 
hegemonic relationship with the male as 
supreme ruler, but a partnership. In spite of 
the fact that this camaraderie has lessened 
some of the mystery and taken some of the 
salt-and-savor out of their relationship, 
things have changed for the better for hus- 
band and wife. In spite of the 400,000 
divorces per annum, marriage is entered into 
with greater realism than was the case in 
earlier generations. 

This is mostly true as far as it goes. The 
trouble with this kind of approach to the 
subject of the American Woman is that it 
does not go far enough. Look’s treatment of 
the American Woman is descriptive and 
declarative, rather than analytic and demon- 
strative. Does Life, with its double issue, do 
any better? 

Life starts out with the statement of a 
fact with which almost every one will agree, 
namely, that America has the most beautiful 
women in the world. This fact has always 
puzzled me as an anthropologist. Why 
should the biggest and brightest collection 
of fresh good looks in the feminine world be 
so highly concentrated and so widely dis- 
tributed as it is in the United States? Is the 
explanation perhaps to be sought in the 
creative achievement of ethnic mixture? 

In the first of Life’s leading articles Mary 
Ellen Chase complains that too many Amer- 
ican women exhibit a mere craving for 
things accompanied by a crippling poverty 
of mind and imagination. She would rather 
that she should return to that phantom of 
delight envisioned by Wordsworth 

nobly planned 
To war, to comfort, and command. 

"Tis a true bill that Miss Chase draws up 
against too many American Women. The 
misdirected leisure of so many women, Miss 
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Chase points out, could be translated into 
socially useful channels. But how is this to 
be achieved? Miss Chase recommends a 
mental, moral, and spiritual stock-taking. 
This, of course, would help, but we can look 
for no substantial changes in the state of 
mind and the misdirected energies of such 
American women until we understand that 
the values in which they are educated re- 
quire an overhauling. What is wrong with 
the American Woman is, as a wily Scot is 
said to have remarked, too much poor qual- 
ity attention—a quality of attention from 
which the American male is not exempt 
either. In short, there is not enough high 
quality attention given, in our country, to 
the making of human beings, men as well 
as women. 

In the second article Margaret Mead 
traces the American woman’s strength to 
her pioneer past. She feels that the American 
woman has rather over-valued her home as 
the legitimate be-all and end-all of existence. 
This is a point which Mead develops further 
in her article entitled “American Man in a 
Woman’s World” in the New York Times 
Magazine (10 Feb.,’57), in which she makes 
the further point that the female’s over-valu- 
ation of the home causes her to transform 
the male into a homebody. This homebody 
prefers the comforts of home to the risks of 
a career, the time for home that might other- 
wise be sacrificed, and the desire to give his 
family every luxury at the cost of his own 
consumption. This is not good, says Mead, 
but not wholly bad since this attitude has 
improved human relationships between hus- 
band and wife and children. But the price 
we pay is too high. “The only way to break 
the deadlock is to re-institute the range of 
ideals without which any civilization per- 
ishes.” The United States needs, in addition 
to good husbands and wives and parents, 
“men and women with commitment to the 
tasks of a world in which we are becoming 
the model setters, with or without our con- 
sent.” And to that we may say, “Amen.” 
However, we may express a doubt concern- 
ing the alleged ill-effects of the domestica- 
tion of the American male by the American 
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female. To me, on the other hand, it seems 
that what is required is not less but more 
home-bodiness on the part of the male. ‘The 
American male, it seems to me, is both cor- 
poreally and spiritually too much removed 
from the home for the ultimate health of 
his family, himself, and his civilization. Ab- 
sentee paternity is an American familial dis- 
order. May it not be that the over-valuation 
of the home by the wife is compensatorily 
related to its under-valuation by the hus- 
band? But to return to Life. 

Emily Kimbrough asks “some years of 
grace” for the American Woman. She has 
only had some fifty years during which to 
cut out her pattern for living, and she is still 
having to make alterations in it. She is not 
yet ready to pull out the basting threads. 
This, I think, is well said. But I believe it 
also needs to be said that not only are 
women in a stage of transition, but that we 
all are. Our problem is no less than the ad- 
justment to the value of being essentially 
human. 

Phyllis McGinley whimsically and wittily 
shows that “Women Are Wonderful”; and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner most unsuccessfully 
and misguidedly attempts to demonstrate 
that “Women Are Misguided.” Principally, 
it appears, women are misguided by entering 
certain occupations, such as laboratory tech- 
nician, funeral director, and dining-room 
hostess, which Miss Skinner heartily dislikes. 

Finally, there is Robert Coughlan’s 
“Changing Roles in Modern Marriage.” In 
this article he reports the findings of a spe- 
cially assembled panel of psychiatrists whose 
considered opinion is that the failure of men 
and women to accept their emotional re- 
sponsibilities to each other and within the 
family—as men and women, male and fe- 
male—may account for the failure of so 
many marriages. There appears to be a de- 
veloping confusion of roles as the traditional 
identities of the sexes are lost. The emerging 
American woman tends to take on the tra- 
ditional role of male dominance and exploi- 
tativeness, while the male tends to become 
more passive and irresponsible. The conse- 
quence of all this is that neither sex can 
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satisfy the needs of the other. They are 
suffering from sexual ambiguity. 

These points are supported clearly and 
convincingly by typical case-histories, and it 
may at once be said that not only is Cough- 
lan’s piece the best thing that has come out 
of the recent heremenutics on the American 
Woman, but it is in its own right a contri- 
bution of considerable importance. The 
feminization of the male and the masculin- 
ization of the female are proving to be more 
than too many marriages can endure. The 
masculinized woman tends to reject the roles 
of wife and mother. In compensation the 
feminized male wants to be a mother to his 
children, grows dissatisfied with his wife, 
and she in turn with him. These are the 
displaced persons of the American family 
who make psychiatry the most under-popu- 
lated profession in the country. 

But lo! A light dawns upon the horizon. 
There are signs that women are beginning 
to place a higher premium upon mother- 
hood. The old-fashioned three- to five-child 
family is reappearing in, of all quarters, the 
middle and _ upper-middle-class suburbs. 
Among the very women who are best quali- 
fied for “careers,” a new interest in the fam- 
ily and in homemaking values is appearing. 
The style thus begun is likely to be imitated 
even more widely. Its consequences are 
likely to be good. 

Finally, the Life editorial, “Women, Love, 
and God,” is really quite beautiful with its 
cogently expressed conclusion that “Only 
as women guard the art and guide the quest 
of love can mankind know all the kinds and 
heights of love of which they are capable.” 

To turn from the rather illuminating Life 
excursus on the American Woman to Ding- 
wall’s book of that title is rather a let-down, 
for Dingwall is not only unclear, but con- 
fused, and really not well acquainted with 
the problems he discusses. This is all rather 
a pity because there are many good points 
scattered throughout his book, and for that 
reason and because the arguments of the 
author afford one a whetstone, so to speak, 
upon which to sharpen one’s own wits, the 
book will repay reading. 
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Dingwall’s thesis is that “the conflict 
within the soul of many American women 
is primarily a sexual conflict,” and it all has 
something to do with repressed Puritanism. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to 
the “evidence” cited in support of this 
theory. The “evidence” in itself is often 
interesting, but is not seldom misunderstood 
by Dingwall, and is too often uncritically 
stated. Not seldom it is also quite wrong- 
headed, as when he repeats the old canard 
that America.is a woman’s world and that 
American women are not truly feminine. 
However, there is often just enough truth 
in some of Dingwall’s statements and quo- 
tations to cause one to think furiously. 
Surely there is something in Rebecca West’s 
remark that American women like men more 
than Englishwomen, but love them less? 
And surely it is true that European women, 
on the whole, make more devoted wives, 
and more satisfactory wives, than American 
women. I have no real data on this subject 
other than the experience of having lived 
for a generation in both Europe and Amer- 
ica. It is a subject that would be well worth 
investigating. 

The Fortune series, “Women as Bosses” 
(June, *56), “The Great Back-to-Work 
Movement” (July, ’56), “What Makes 
Women Buy?” (August, 56), and “Women 
as Investors” (October, 56), were uniformly 
excellent and illuminatingly informative on 
the increasingly important role that women 
are beginning to play in the making of our 
economy. 

Editor Nieder’s Man Against Woman 
causes one to ask “Who buys such books?” 
It is true that the season is open throughout 
the year where women are concerned, but 
does one have to arm oneself with a quiver 
of shafts drawn from such poisonous sources 
as this? I think Mr. Nieder’s book is funny 
in the pejorative sense of that word. It is 
a fossil, and I can vouch for the fact that 
very little it contains can be squared with 
the facts. 

Cole and Robinson’s cartoon history, 
Women Are Wonderful, is a charming 
book. It is good to be able to see the evolu- 
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tion of the changing attitudes of the sexes 
toward each other hit off in the truth so 
frequently uttered in jest. 

The National Manpower Council’s Wom- 
anpower opens with the following state- 
ment: “Women constitute not only an 
essential but also a distinctive part of our 
manpower resources. They are essential be- 
cause without their presence in the labor 
force we could neither produce and distrib- 
ute the goods nor provide the educational, 
health, and other social services which char- 
acterize American society. They constitute 
a distinctive manpower resource because the 
structure and the substance of the lives of 
most women are fundamentally determined 
by their function as wives, mothers, and 
homemakers.” 

This is the carefully distilled view of the 
many investigators who have contributed to 
the making of this volume. It is clear, then, 
that women are definitely here to stay. 
What is particularly interesting about this 
volume is the information it gives on the 
activities of women outside what is conven- 
tionally understood by the term “labor 
force.” If anyone wants to know to what 
extent the United States depends upon the 
more than 22 million women in the labor 
force, let him read this volume, but espe- 
cially let him read it if he wants to know to 
what extent such organizations as The Com- 
munity Chest, The March of Dimes, The 
American Red Cross, and The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis depend 
upon the labors of volunteer women. Mil- 
lions of other women work in other organ- 
izations that provide an opportunity for 
service—without pay. Without the energy 
and motivations of these women our society 
would be impossible. 

I wish I had the space to discuss the many 
revealing aspects of the life and problems of 
women in our economy upon which the 
pages of Womanpower throw so much light; 
for on the subject of women we need as 
much light as possible. 





The Hydrogen Man LEONARD BASKIN 





. .. THE AMERICAN DREAM ... . has 
been a dream of being able to grow to the full- 
est development as man and woman, unham- 
pered by the barriers which had been slowly 
erected in older civilizations, unrepressed by 
the social orders which had developed for the 
benefit of classes rather than for the single 
human being of any and every class. And that 
dream has been realized more fully in actual 
life here than anywhere else, though very im- 
perfectly even among ourselves. . . . 


James TrusLow ADAMS 
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NE WOULD HAVE TO GO BACK to the 
aftermath of the election of 1800 
and the Jeffersonian clash with the 

Federalist Judiciary to find a campaign equal- 
ing in ferocity the present-day attack di- 
rected against the United States Supreme 
Court. By comparison the brick bats thrown 
at the “Nine Old Men” in the New Deal 
era, were bouquets, indeed. Why this almost 
unparalleled attack on the Court? To find 
the answer one must review some recent 
history. 

When Earl Warren became Chief Justice 

in 1954, not even the most sanguine of lib- 
erals would have ventured to predict that 
three years later would find on the Court a 
new, if somewhat tenuous, majority for civil 
liberties. In 1954, the Bill of Rights was 
still staggering from the hammerlike blows 
administered by a relentless Vinson Court. 
The First Amendment had been deprived 
of much of its vitality; the Fifth Amend- 
ment was in disrepute. The lonely dissents 
of Justices Black and Douglas in civil liber- 
ties cases were noted with almost monoto- 
nous regularity. Whatever the final verdict 
of history as to Harry Truman, it is certain 
that not even his most ardent admirers will 
find much to defend in his appointments 
to the Supreme Court. One student of the 
Court acidly comments: 
. .. the Truman-Vinson Court was more often the 
nation’s shame than its pride at giving life to democ- 
racy’s high ideals. The tragedy—as history is sure, 
some day, to record it—is that the Supreme Court’s 
majority, with the most magnificent opportunity ever 
granted so small a group to show the world the 
profound difference between the humanity of de- 
mocracy and the brutality of a dictatorship, so 
miserably failed; that the Court—except in the 
Negro cases—while purporting to fight a foreign 
tyranny actually aped it.1 


1. Fred Rodell, Nine Men: A Political History of 
the Supreme Court from 1790 to 1955, p. 304. Be- 
sides Chief Justice Vinson, Truman appointed Jus- 
tices Minton, Clark, and Burton. Of the four 
appointees, Justices Clark and Burton remain. 
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It was against this backdrop, with civil lib- 
erties at a low ebb, that the present Chief 
Justice took office. 


The attack against the Warren Court has 
come mainly from two groups: the segrega- 
tionists and the advocates of a system of 
“absolute security.” As to the segregation- 
ists, they have never forgiven the Chief 
Justice for writing the opinion in Brown v. 
Board of Education, which established the 
right of an eleven-year-old Negro school-girl 
named Linda Brown, to go to a non-segre- 
gated school in Topeka, Kansas. In the seg- 
regationists’ view, the Court’s decision was 
nothing short of treason. “Separate but 
equal facilities” had been their battle stand- 
ard for more than half a century. Small won- 
der, then, that they vented their frustrated 
rage on the symbol of their misfortune—the 
Supreme Court and the Chief Justice.? 


It seems quite likely that had the Court 
left “well enough alone,” the storm of abuse 
aroused against it by the segregation cases 
would have soon subsided. Despite the hue 
and cry that arose, it was quickly apparent 
that the bitterness was primarily limited to 
the segregationist element in the South. 
“Equal protection under the laws” had be- 
come respectable in the United States in 
recent years, and the would be allies of the 
segregationist forces hesitated to make com- 
mon cause with them on this issue. 


Then the liberal majority of the Court 
committed the unpardonable sin. In a series 
of historic decisions, it re-afirmed the valid- 
ity of the Fifth Amendment as “a safeguard 
against heedless, unfounded or tyrannical 
prosecutions,” and “restored the First 

2. The senior Senator from Virginia called the 
Chief Justice a “‘modern Thaddeus Stevens” (Stev- 
ens was the leading exponent of a harsh policy 
towards the South in the post-Civil War Reconstruc- 
tion era) and accused him of conspiring with the 


NAACP and the ADA against the South. New York 
Times, July 17, 1957, p. 14. 
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Amendment liberties to the high, preferred 
place where they belong in a free society.” 
The reaction was instantaneous and virulent. 
Self-styled “experts” on Constitutional law 
and Constitutional history smote the Court 
mighty blows. The Court was charged with 
an “invasion of the legislative field, attempt- 
ing to consolidate all governmental power 
in its own hands,” and putting the Con- 
gressional investigating committees out of 
business. Also placed at the Court’s doorstep 
was the responsibility for shattering our 
security system and giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. Solutions were many and 
varied for remedying the situation. They 
ran the gamut from shrill cries for impeach- 
ment to a demand that the various states be 
vested with greater control over appoint- 
ments to the Court. One suggestion was 
made that there be a Constitutional amend- 
ment requiring that justices be reconfirmed 
every four years. Does the Warren Court 
deserve the opprobrium heaped upon it by 
its critics? A brief analysis of the decisions 
in controversy will quickly dispel any such 
illusions. 

In the companion cases of Quinn, Em- 
spak, and Bart the petitioners were charged 
with contempt for refusing to answer ques- 
tions concerning alleged Communist activi- 
ties asked them by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. The Court held that 
no special formula was necessary to invoke 
the privilege against self-incrimination, and 
that a witness could not be punished for 
contempt unless his objection to a question 
was overruled by the Committee and the 
witness directed to answer. Obviously influ- 
enced by Harvard Law School Dean Erwin 
N. Griswold’s brilliant exposition on the 
validity and importance of the Fifth Amend- 
ment,® the Court reaffirms the value of the 
privilege as a symbol of a free society and 
says that “to apply the privilege narrowly 
or begrudgingly—to treat it as an historical 


3. Erwin N. Griswold, The Fifth Amendment 
Today. The Court refers twice to it in the Quinn 
opinion. Dean Griswold’s influence in changing the 
climate of opinion as to the privilege cannot be 
overestimated. 
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relic, at most merely to be tolerated—is to 
ignore its development and purpose.” 

A significant portent of things to come, 
culminating in the Watkins and Sweezy 
cases was the pronouncement of the Chief 
Justice recognizing the limitations on the 
powers of Congressional Committees: 

But the power to investigate, broad as it may be, 
is also subject to recognized limitations. It cannot 
be used to inquire into private affairs unrelated to a 
valid legislative purpose. Nor does it extend to an 
area of which Congress is forbidden to legislate. 
Similarly, the power to investigate must not be con- 
fused with any of the powers of law enforcement; 
those powers are assigned under our Constitution to 
the Executive and the Judiciary. Still further limita- 
tions on the power to investigate are found in the 
specific individual guarantees of the Bill of Rights, 
such as the Fifth Amendment’s privilege against 
self-incrimination which is in issue here. 

In Slochower the Court held that the 
mere invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
before a Congressional Committee without 
more, would not sustain the discharge of a 
professor from his position at a New York 
City college, the Court again citing Griswold 
and reiterating that “the privilege serves to 
protect the innocent who otherwise might 
be ensnared by ambiguous circumstances.” 
The Chief Justice emphasized that no auto- 
matic inference or presumption of guilt can 
flow from the use of the privilege.* 

The Konigsberg and Schware cases in- 
volved the fate of two applicants denied the 
right to practice law at the bar of their 
respective states, California and New Mex- 
ico. Both Konigsberg and Schware had been 
accused of prior membership in the Com- 
munist Party, Schware admittedly having 
been a member from 1932 to 1940. Konigs- 
berg further refused to answer questions 
as to his political affiliations and associations, 
relying on the First Amendment. The Court 
held in both cases that the mere fact of prior 
membership would not support an inference 

4. “At the outset, we must condemn the practice 
of imputing a sinister meaning to the exercise of a 
person’s Constitutional right under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. The right of an accused person to refuse to 
testify, which had been in England merely a rule of 
evidence, was so important to our forefathers that 
they raised it to the dignity of a Constitutional en- 


actment, and it has been recognized as “one of the 
most valuable prerogatives of the citizen.” 
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that they did not have good moral character. 
In the absence of evidence that the peti- 
tioners “participated in any illegal activity or 
did anything morally reprehensible as a 
member of [the] party,” the refusal to allow 
the petitioners to practice law was a denial 
of due process. The opinions clearly indicate 
that the Court looks with scant favor on 
political tests as a requirement for the prac- 
tice of law. 

We recognize the importance of leaving states free 
to select their own bars, but it is equally important 
that the State not exercise this power in an arbitrary 
or discriminatory manner nor in such way as to 
impinge on the freedom of political expression or 
association. A bar composed of lawyers of good char- 
acter is a worthy objective but it is unnecessary to 
sacrifice vital freedoms in order to obtain that goal. 
It is also important both to society and the bar itself 
that lawyers be unintimidated—free to think, speak 


and act as members of an Independent Bar. [Italics 
not used in the original. | 


If any doubt remained in the minds of the 
critics of the Court that somehow the Court 
had been “subverted,” all doubt was dis- 
pelled when, in June of last year, four far- 
reaching decisions were handed down: 
Jencks v. U.S., Yates v. U.S., Sweezy v. State 
of New Hampshire, and Watkins v. US. 
Jencks, the least important of the decisions, 
aroused perhaps the most heat and contro- 
versy. Jencks was prosecuted for filing a 
false non-Communist affidavit with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Matusow and 
Ford, the Government’s principal witnesses 
as to Jencks’ alleged Communist Party activi- 
ties, had made written reports to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. ‘The Supreme Court 
reversed and ordered a new trial, holding 
that Jencks was entitled to inspect the re- 
ports to decide whether to use them in his 
defense. No one reading the lucid opinion 
of Justice Brennan can doubt that the Court 
was merely re-affirming a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our concept of criminal jurispru- 
dence. It would seem that due process would 
require nothing less than that the Govern- 
ment should produce the reports so that the 
credibility of the informer-witnesses, which 
in all likelihood would be instrumental in 
sending the defendant to prison, could be 
tested. 
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Had the defendant been other than an 
accused Communist, it is extremely improb- 
able that the case would have caused more 
than a ripple on the national scene. How- 
ever, the Court’s audacity in holding that 
even accused Communists are entitled to 
due process of law caused such a bitter out- 
cry that Congress promptly passed a law of 
questionable constitutionality to circumvent 
the Jencks decision.® 

In Yates and its companion cases (con- 
veniently grouped as the California Smith 
Act Cases) the Supreme Court finally took 
that long, hard look at the Smith Act that 
Vinson had so cavalierly promised in Dennis 
v. U.S. These were the first Smith Act cases 
in which the Court actually reviewed the 
trial record. The Court vacated all the con- 
victions, holding that as to some of the 
defendants the evidence was insufficient to 
justify a new trial, and that as to the others 
a new trial was necessary. The Court dis- 
tinguished Dennis on the grounds that the 
trial Court’s charge to the jury in Yates 
had not recognized the difference between 
advocacy and teaching of forcible overthrow 
as an abstract doctrine and incitement di- 
rected at illegal action. The decision in 
Yates leaves a great deal to be desired,® 
for the Smith Act and Dennis are still with 
us, substantially intact. However, it would 
be unrealistic not to recognize that the 
Court’s careful examination of the evidence 


5. Senator Wayne Morse, commenting on Senate 
Bill S. 2377 said: “There is no place in America for 
a police-state tactic which keeps locked up from 
free men and women charged with crime, informa- 
tion which, under process they are entitled to have 
if they are to have a fair trial . . . we are dealing in 
too much haste with a precious right in criminal 
jurisprudence . . .” Congressional Record, July 3, 
1957, pp. 9791, 9792. 

6. “I would reverse every one of these convictions 
and direct that all the defendants be acquitted. In 
my judgment the statutory provisions on which these 
prosecutions are based abridge freedom of speech, 
press and assembly in violation of the First Amend- 
ment, . . . The First Amendment provides the only 
kind of security system that can preserve a free 
government—one that leaves the way wide open for 
people to favor, discuss, advocate, or incite causes 
and doctrines, however obnoxious and antagonistic 
such views may be to the rest of us.” Justice Black, 
with whom Justice Douglas joined, concurred in 
part and dissented in part in Yates v. U.S. 
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and its refusal to extend the rationale of the 
Dennis case to its logical conclusion, repre- 
sent a significant step forward. 

Watkins and Sweezy are undoubtedly the 
most important of the cases decided by the 
Court. Their importance goes far beyond the 
precise holding in each case, for the Court 
recognized the truism which Justices Black 
and Douglas had so vainly urged upon the 
Vinson Court in their series of memorable 
dissents—that the First Amendment is the 
cornerstone upon which our free society 
rests. Sweezy, a Marxist author and lecturer, 
was convicted of contempt for refusing to 
answer certain questions put to him by the 
Attorney General of New Hampshire, who 
was investigating “subversive activities” in 
New Hampshire in accordance with a man- 
date from the state legislature. Sweezy freely 
answered most of the questions concerning 
his past conduct and associations. He denied 
that he had ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and he emphatically stated 
that he had never been part of any program 
to overthrow the government by force or 
violence. However, he refused to discuss his 
association in 1948 with the Progressive 
Party of New Hampshire, or the contents of 
a lecture he had given to a class in humani- 
ties at the University of New Hampshire. 
The Court set aside the conviction, stating 
that the appointment of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to act as a committee for the legislature 
to investigate “subversive activities” resulted 
in a separation of the legislature’s power to 
conduct investigations from the responsibil- 
ity to direct the use of the power. In un- 
equivocal language the Court restates, for 
those of us who have forgotten, our First 
Amendment heritage: 

There is no doubt that legislative investigations, 
whether on a federal or state level, are capable of 
encroaching upon the constitutional liberties of indi- 
viduals, It is particularly important that the exercise 
of the power of compulsory process be carefully cir- 
cumscribed when the investigative process tends to 
impinge upon such highly sensitive areas as freedom 
of speech or press, freedom of political association, 
and freedom of communication of ideas, particularly 
in the academic community. . . . Scholarship cannot 


flourish in at atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. 
Teachers and students must always remain free to 


inquire, to study and to evaluate, to gain new ma- 
turity and understanding; otherwise our civilization 
will stagnate and die. 

Equally manifest as a fundamental principle of a 
democratic society is political freedom of the indi- 
vidual. Our form of government is built on the 
premise that every citizen shall have the right to 
engage in political expression and association. This 
right was enshrined in the First Amendment of the 
Bill of Rights. Exercise of these basic freedoms in 
America has traditionally been through the media 
of political associations. Any interference with the 
freedom of a party is simultaneously an interference 
with the freedom of its adherents. All political ideas 
cannot and should not be channeled into the pro- 
grams of our two major parties. History has amply 
proved the virtue of political activity by minority, 
dissident groups, who innumerable times have been 
in the vanguard of democratic thought and whose 
programs were ultimately accepted. Mere unortho- 
doxy or dissent from the prevailing mores is not to 
be condemned. The absence of such voices would be 
a symptom of grave illness in our society. 

This was strong language coming after a 
decade of conformity and orthodoxy, but the 
cruelest blow of all was Watkins. Watkins, 
a labor leader, had been cited for contempt 
as a consequence of his refusal to tell all 
before a subcommittee of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. He (like 
Sweezy) denied ever being a member of the 
Communist Party and freely discussed his 
past activities. He refused, however, to tes- 
tify about persons who might have been 
Communists in the past, but no longer were 
members or active in the Communist Party. 
In reversing the conviction, the Court held 
that the authorizing resolution of the Com- 
mittee was too vague, and that the subject- 
matter of the inquiry had to be made known 
to the witness so that he could judge the 
pertinency of the questions put to him. One 
cannot read the opinion without recognizing 
that an era is coming to an end—an era 
when in the name of illusory security, any 
violation of the Bill of Rights was assented 
to so long as the target was “a tiny band of 
miserable merchants of unwanted ideas.” 
The Court made it unmistakably clear that 
no longer would it acquiesce in a legislative 
committee riding rough-shod over the First 
Amendment. Discussing the vagueness of 
the congressional authorizing resolution, the 
Court struck a telling blow against what had 
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been up until now an unquestioned tenet of 
the inquisitorial faith: 

It would be difficult to imagine a less explicit 

authorizing resolution. Who can define the meaning 
of “Un-American”? What is that single, solitary 
principle of the form of government as guaranteed 
by our Constitution? 
The decision, while admitting that the 
power of the Congress to conduct investiga- 
tions is broad, goes on to say, “but broad as 
is this power of inquiry, it is not unlimited. 
There is no general authority to expose the 
private affairs of individuals without justifi- 
cation in terms of the functions of the 
Congress.” And in what can be interpreted 
only as a direct rebuke of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and the 
Senate sub-committee on Internal Security, 
the Court pointedly says: 

Nor is the Congress a law enforcement or trial 
agency. . . . No inquiry is an end in itself. . . . In- 
vestigations conducted solely for the personal aggran- 
dizement of the investigators or to “punish” those 
investigated are indefensible. No doubt every reason- 
able indulgence of legality must be accorded to the 
actions of a coordinate branch of our Government. 
But such deference cannot yield to an unnecessary 
and unreasonable dissipation of precious constitu- 
tional freedoms. 

This writer has not intended to convey 
the impression that in the area of civil lib- 
erties the Warren Court has always been on 
the side of the angels. Certainly a careful 
analysis of the Court’s decisions reveals 
otherwise. But one must unreluctantly con- 
cede that the Warren Court has done much 
to restore that delicate balance between the 
legitimate security needs of the Government 
and the rights and liberties of a free people, 
which the Vinson Court did so much to im- 
balance. Contrary to the Court’s critics, it 
has not “subverted” the Constitution—it 
has restored to it the vitality without which 
a democratic society could not for long re- 
main free. Professor Rodell, writing in 1955 
of the prognosis for the Warren Court, said 
this: 


Indeed, the most hopeful and happy omen of 
them all is the apparent judicial character of the new 
Chief Justice. He [resembles] a might-be twentieth- 
century Marshall. The same easy strength is there, 
and the same earthy approach to the esoterics of 
law. But where Marshall’s achievement was to pro- 
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tect a weak nation, as a nation, from its people, 
Warren’s opportunity is the precise opposite; it is 
to protect the people, as people, from their strong 
nation. Given the will and the goodwill to do it, he 
can succeed. 

O’Shaughnessy, the Irish poet, once sang: “For 
each age is a dream that is dying, or one that is 
coming to birth.” Over eight-score years and five, 
through age after different age, the men who are the 
Supreme Court of the United States have attended 
the birth and the death of different dreams. Today 
it would be a tragedy if the Black and Douglas dis- 
sents—which are rather affirmations of faith—should 
prove a dirge for the bravest dream of all. For under 
the inspiration of those two great Justices and the 
aegis of a potentially great Chief Justice, the Ameri- 
can dream of freedom may be reborn. 


Despite Professor Rodell’s observation that 
“prediction in print is a preoccupation for 
the foolhardy,” it would seem that his gift 
for prophecy is indeed highly developed. 





THE BLIGHTED SHEAF 


By Sarau SINGER 


Each was adjudged and given heed. 
Bereft, his marred oblation spurned, 
Cain cried upon the wind, “The seed 
I sow is bane, my vintage thorned, 


No yield returned 


But canker and despair!” Light palled. 
Dread portent swept the plangent grass . . . 
And then the taunt, and Abel felled, 

Cain spent with vengeance, infamous, 


Replete—with loss. 





—— 
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“ie _Kid : Graduation ull Whne 


works under a truck at the garage. Sit- 

ting on the slick green lawn with a 
couple thousand other guys and their women 
watching the kids graduate. Grandparents 
and youngsters too, sitting so polite as if 
the butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths. 
Why shouldn’t they stick out their chests? 
I don’t expect a fellow to sneak around 
being guilty for what was done before or 
what he might do tomorrow. What the hell! 
You can’t be looking in the mirror all the 
time to see if everything is all right. You 
take your chances . . . and have fun. I’m 
that kind of guy. . . . Can I help it? 

And besides, they’re feeling pretty darn 
good about the kids. With all that tough 
college stuff behind and the future in front 
like it was a snap. So why take it away? I 
see Marge out of the corner of my eye look- 
ing so darned happy at the daughter up 
there in front with the cap and gown like 
the others. You really can’t tell yours from 
the others. Maybe Marge can, but I can’t. 
So for a second it seems I’m forgetting why 
I’m here and sitting around for nothing. 
It’s a little something fading out in the 
mind. But peeking at Marge brings me to 
my senses. This is the big moment in her 
life and if I took a square look at her, she’d 
burst into tears. And I’d come close to it 
myself. It’s funny how things happen. You 
think you’ve got everything in hand... . 

I can hear the old college prof, with the 
white hair of an angel, standing up there 
on the platform under the hot sun but 
keeping plenty cool. I think you’re born to 
be that way whatever happens. It means 
you've got a lot of class. But me, I sweat a 
lot, especially when I want to say something 
with big thoughts. I get mixed up and it 
makes me mad and I want to argue and 
slug it out with hot words. I sort of like the 


|": AT ME in college! And a guy that 
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By ALEX MILLER 


guy but would he like me? I don’t know. ... 

Democracy and Youth, he says, and I 
agree a hundred per cent. The future be- 
longs to the Youth, and I couldn’t have said 
it better myself. 

I was thinking maybe I was taking it all 
too light and should be propping myself up 
with the right thoughts when I heard a 
woman’s voice. I’m sure I knew it but it 
sounded strange and slippery because I 
couldn’t place it. It had two layers, one 
sweet and high and the other low and gentle 
like the old prof’s. It meant she was high- 
toned and you wouldn’t kid her. Well, you 
really could, but you daren’t pinch her be- 
cause that was bringing her down to your 
level and she’d turn a royal purple. That 
was making a revolution. 

And then without even looking at the 
speaker I saw her face. It was a kid’s in my 
first year high school and not bad looking 
either, but with glasses. When my eyes 
snapped up front that was her on the plat- 
form and sending out the words in neat 
bunches like she walked a tightrope and 
couldn’t afford any slips, but with that nice 
voice that made me think she was singing 
a piece of opera. When I looked down at 
my program it said she was Dean of 
Women, which gave me a big jolt. Anyway 
she was talking about women’s place in the 
world with long pauses for letting it sink 
in, and I was thinking about her place in it 
and wondering if she was married. I was 
betting that she wasn’t because she gave a 
fellow a feeling that she went her own way. 
Don’t get me wrong. She wasn’t stuck up. 
She seemed to be made of better stuff or 
I don’t know what. . . . And me—well, I’m 
another kind like millions of others. I would 
like to have class too, and not the kind you 
buy for dough either... . 

Well, I kept thinking of her way back 
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even with the glasses which didn’t hide the 
little nose and the straight bangs that none 
of the other girls wore. And about the party 
where we sat in a corner while the other 
kids danced by us and snickered. She read 
poetry to me and I sat and looked at her. 
I’m just a lug, honest! But I got carried 
away. It was her voice, her looks; but there 
I was pouring over her face, nervy-like, won- 
dering at how nice it was and trying to strip 
it down at the same time. I was looking up 
to her and trying to be equal. At the same 
time I was scared—I mean shy—and nothing 
would have made me move an inch closer, 
and it had nothing to do with the kids who 
laughed at us. But I was scared that I might 
move! It was enough that she let me look 
at her and that was something I couldn’t 
forget. Opening up, she talked about the 
need for a soul-mate to share this with, the 
wonder of it. . . . I was sure she couldn’t 
have meant me! But just to be told this was 
big for me, because it meant that I was a 
somebody. . . . When I opened my mouth 
she must have realized what a dumb bunny 
I was and we sort of dropped the whole 
thing, easing it off quietly. O.K.; so she 
dropped me.... 

She finished speaking and came down 
smiling from being very serious and every- 
body clapped including me, and I banged 
my hands red forgetting this was a place for 
respect. Marge grabbed my arms and people 
looked at me, thinking maybe I was showing 
off my smartness or was just plain skirt- 
crazy. Well, let them think what they want, 
them with their uppity snickers, making 
their mouths so small and proper because 
I’m not as fine as they are. So, I get all 
greasy at my work, but really when all’s 
said and done, I think my kind run the 
works. 

She stood there on the platform taking 
the clapping like a duchess, not bowing on 
account of the cap and letting her arms 
hang at the sides. She went back to her chair 
but I couldn’t see her because the next 
speaker stood between us. 

I was thinking maybe I wasn’t playing 
fair with Marge with letting my ideas run 
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away with me and especially at the kid’s 
graduation. I should be thinking of my kid 
and all that it means, but maybe I’m differ- 
ent, and can’t control it. It’s funny but I’ve 
mostly done my figuring like Marge was 
always around to watch, but now I see that 
she really isn’t. I make her up without think- 
ing about it. And the kid would forgive me 
too if she understood, but I hope she never 
has to. In my own mind I was deciding to 
pay my respects to the Dean of Women 
after the fuss was over and to do it alone 
when I had my chance. So I stuck it out 
through all the Alma Mater choruses and 
more speeches yet till it seemed everybody 
had his say except me, but that’s all right 
because I’m the guy everybody is trying to 
smarten up. My mind wandered and I kept 
looking up at the bare sky about as blue as 
the grass was green and that’s plenty for 
this clean, sunny June day that giving all 
it has got till you’ve got it in your blood 
and you're breathing hard like an animal. 
This is the day June has been waiting for, 
maybe I’ve been... . 

When it ended everybody stood up and 
started milling around and looking for their 
grads and taking them back into the family. 
It was funny the way the mob of kids in 
black and their folks went for each other like 
a couple of armies trying to swallow each 
other. The crush seemed to be getting 
tighter like it was twisted in with everyone 
straining, standing on tip-toe and pointing 
and diving into the mess, and then a sudden 
cheer when the right people find each other. 
They act surprised like they never expected 
it till I think that everybody is a kid again 
playing at peek-a-boo. The sun was hot and 
bright and it seemed like the whole crowd 
was one big flower popping open by the 
minute, Every bit of meanness was melting 
out and the lion would lie down with the 
lamb. 

We found our kid running around in cir- 
cles, trying to find a hole in the crowd, and 
she threw her arms around the both of us. 
She was in great shape with her cute face 
a steaming pink and babbling too fast to 
make anything out of it. It was she and her 
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mother falling all over each other first, with 
her old pop last in line but that’s O.K. with 
me because I know she’s got a comfortable 
spot for him. We pulled off toward the 
edge so I could take camera shots. I posed 
Marge and the kid, pushed their faces to- 
gether and stepped back on the lawn but 
people kept getting in between before I 
caught them alone. It looked like everybody 
there was snapping, trying to catch just a 
small hunk of the crowd and forgetting 
about the rest like they didn’t matter; and 
then I saw we're all in the same boat so that 
we can even share a little bit of the next 
fellow’s pleasure. And it’s not because I’m 
a pig and want more and more. Some figur- 
ing, hey? 

The kid introduced us to a couple of girl 
classmates and their people and I was stand- 
ing around grinning and being awfully eager 
like some dame at a parent-teachers fuss but 
thinking in between of that high school 
gitl that grew up and how I would like to 
talk to her. By this time, I felt no shame 
because I had a roomful of affection for 
everybody and my heart was big enough for 
a circus tent. Besides, I thought of her in a 
special way that didn’t rob Marge at all and 
it was clean as far as I knew. But I admit 
I don’t know everything. Besides, it wasn’t 
right to turn my back on the romantic busi- 
ness like it was cheap when it has lasted as 
long as it has. I’m glad I felt this way about 
it because it makes no trouble and I really 
meant to see her anyway. 

I pushed into the crowd getting a scared 
pounding in the chest like I was advertising 
it and a feeling like I was going over my 
head; and why did I invite trouble? I don’t 
know, but maybe the body puts up a big 
show by playing up to the mind like to a 
boss. Anyways, I decided that she wouldn’t 
recognize me anyhow, so why worry? Pass- 
ing over the fact that I was plenty keen on 
the scent. Just walk around and look, that’s 
all! 

So I poked around but kind of sheepish 
like every last one here knew I had no busi- 
ness mingling with the professors and their 
high-toned politics. I found her standing in 
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her black robe as pretty as ever but in a lean, 
strong way. She was not exactly a buttered 
chick of eighteen but stood up wonderfully 
well under my hard stare. I was afraid she’d 
give her age away. Like one thing calls up 
another, I thought of Marge and had a 
feeling of being cheated all the time, but 
knowing I was a rat about it. 

Her friends were a couple of tall univer- 
sity guys turning gray at the temples, like 
their heads were lit from behind, and what 
I thought were their wives because they 
were comfortably plump and the men paid 
no attention. Everybody hung on her words, 
the men especially, like balloons on her 
string waiting for a sign or a certain smile. 
I had a notion she only had to bend her 
little finger. . . . I stood waiting for them 
to go but they kept making wise-cracks 
which sounded schoolish and not funny and 
trying to have the last word. I was getting 
impatient with them for being so limp and 
not standing up. Well, now I’m going to 
do the same thing; so I’ve got nothing to 
be snooty about. But it’s mixed up with an 
old stubborn dream that hasn’t broken and 
has nothing to do with expecting a reward. 
... [ mean it. 

She stands there a little forlorn when they 
leave like she doesn’t know what to do next. 
I walk up and say hello, and she smiles 
quick like there’s no time to think and she’s 
staring and concentrating at me like my 
being there is asking her more than she can 
give. She nods no, no from time to time like 
trying to push through thick chunks of 
time. I mention my name and hear her 
quick intake of breath like it is magical and 
she grabs my wrist and I don’t know if it’s 
just anything to hold to or that she is trying 
to pull me to her remembrance of me to see 
if it matches. I am grateful as a dog for that 
and to think that I can last in someone’s 
mind for that long. She knows me; so there- 
fore am...aman.... 

Yes, I remember, she said. 

Well, fancy meeting you here, I said, 
which was the best I could think of, but I 
was lucky that anything came out, consid- 
ering my head was a horse with a heavy load. 
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It can’t be any surprise that I am here, 
she returned. She shrugged her shoulders a 
little and smiled. Maybe my answer was just 


silly. 
I blushed, which she saw and then she 
asked, what are you doing here . . . you? 


She hit that second you a little hard and 
I sort of got the drift and it slowed me up 
a bit. It didn’t go well with that pretty face 
and what I expected of it. It takes more 
than a tone of voice to stop me because I 
get around places; so I made a fresh start 
about the kid’s graduation and how she was 
planning to teach. She got suddenly very 
happy about it and told me how wonderful 
it was and those eyes lit up with it which 
warmed me up some; but then I wished 
she had asked the kid’s name, which she 
didn’t. Well, the dean might know her— 
but then this is a big college and she can’t 
know everybody. I was kind of puzzling 
over her real temperature and was she really 
genuine about my kid or was she just official 
because that was what she was supposed to 
say? 

I got to saying how time flies, like the 
twenty-five years, and how watching the 
kids grow made one feel old if there weren’t 
other signs; or maybe you felt like a back 
number with them catching up and leaving 
us behind. I repeated my idea of being left 
behind because it had a lot of weight in it, 
and then I made another point. I said these 
were two different things because in one the 
oldsters got to feel older; and the other 
where they saw the young ones get older, 
which should make the old ones feel 
younger again. You couldn’t have both feel- 
ings at the same time because it was con- 
fusing. One depended on the other. For a 
plain guy I was pretty sure of myself. 

I looked at her to see if she got it, but she 
seemed far way and not to be listening. She 
was tired and her forehead was wrinkled 
with the whole idea of age like the bars of 
a prison. This was the truth coming out, 
like I was beating it to the punch. Maybe 
I played too hard on age, but only because 
I felt big and mellow; but then she turned 
to me and said quietly but all pent up. 
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The signs . . . and then the emptiness 
. .. none of your own. 

The hands flew up to her cheek like try- 
ing to make sure she was there and be 
comforting. 

This was a shocker which I took to mean 
that she had no family of her own but I 
could hardly ask her to tell me all like I was 
licking my chops. Far be it from me to drag 
someone’s secrets out in front so I could 
have a field day. But I did have that warm 
feel of confiding because it hurt her plenty 
and this slipped out somehow. To tell the 
truth I couldn’t feel as sorry for her as glad 
that she let me understand her. 

I reminded her that she went pretty, 
pretty far in her field and that she shouldn’t 
forget that, but she didn’t seem to hear me. 
I wanted to talk about the things on my 
mind, about what happened at school, about 
the kids we knew. Not that they mattered 
so much but it would put her in a certain 
frame of mind. Maybe then I could talk 
about the party and the poetry she read to 
me. And what I hadn’t thought of till now 
—the flowers I sent her a year later but 
didn’t sign my name to because I was afraid 
she would find it funny. But it got stuck in 
my chest and it suddenly seemed like a 
small thing for a grown man to talk about 
with everything that was happening here. 

She nodded to a number of people that 
went by and I was standing there quiet, not 
knowing what to say. My chance was slip- 
ping away and I was thinking, aw, what was 
the use? A good looking boy and his girl 
friend in cap and gown came up holding 
hands, and she started talking to them while 
I waited. I watched her from the side. It 
seemed that what I saw before was just a 
pretty face because I was so busy thinking 
what to say. But now I could see that she 
was beautiful, very. I couldn’t get my eyes 
away. I couldn’t keep from wanting her. 
The tall clean-shaped forehead, the gray 
eyes you couldn’t meet because you were 
whipped by its clear look, and the mouth 
cut so fine at the ends gave and took away 
at the same time. I was ready to make a 
fool of myself. 
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When she turned back to me it was like 
she had forgotten I was there. She gave a 
snappy covering-up smile, like small change, 
and looked away. After all, I was twenty-five 
years away. It was a kind of signal that she 
had nothing more to say to me, so I could 
go. I could have left all washed-up right 
then if I knew I didn’t have to face myself 
later. It was now or never. 

Do you still read poetry? I asked. 

Yes, of course. 

You used to be crazy about it way back. 
You read it to me once. . . . I haven’t got 
over it yet.... 

You like poetry . . . ? She made a face 
like there was something strong-smelling 
about it. She went on. 

But what for? What have you to do with 
it. Why ... Why... ? She made me feel 
low like she was giving me the third degree, 
but I told her anyway, because it couldn’t 
be changed and had to come out. 

Because of you, I said, throwing every- 
thing away. 

She looked startled and began laughing 
like it was the funniest thing she had ever 
heard loud, natural and wild. Others around 
turned their heads from what they were 
doing to see, but she didn’t stop. Nothing 
could stop her. I wondered, almost crying, 
could people be so far apart? 

You of all things, she laughed like she 
raced by on a runaway train and couldn’t 
stop. 

Well, being merry is supposed to be good 
for you. If so it was certainly making her 
healthy. But it was killing me. It wasn’t 
only she who was telling me to go jump. It 
was the whole world. So I got my answer. 
. .. | turned and stumbled away from both 
her and myself. I ran like I couldn’t find 
the ground beneath my feet. 

Later, when the worst was over I went 
back to Marge and the kid and told them 
about meeting someone I knew back in high 
school who turned out to be an awful pill 
and snob. We had a good laugh about peo- 
ple who get stuck up for no good reason at 
all. I laughed extra hard... . 


Martyr 
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The Scholar, Worker and Tiller of the Soil ARIEL ExL-HANANI 


Courtesy, College of Jewish Studies and Board of Jewish Education, Chicago, Illinois 





... What constitutes an American? Not color, nor race, nor religion. Not the 
pedigree of his family nor the place of his birth. Not the coincidence of his citizen- 
ship. Not his social status nor his bank account. Not his trade nor his profession. An 
American is one who loves justice and believes in the dignity of man. An American 
is one who will fight for his freedom and that of his neighbor. An American is one 
who with sacrifice property, ease and security in order that he and his children may 
retain the rights of free men. An American is one in whose heart is engraved the 
immortal second sentence of the Declaration of Independence. . . . 


Haro tp I. Ickes 











from 


Sages, Chroniclers, and Scribes 





With this issue The Chicago Jewish Forum begins a new department, 
“From SAGES, CHRONICLERS, AND SCRIBES.” Within the limita- 
tions of space assigned to this project, writings and memorabilia centuries 
old will be published and experiences will be depicted which were of vast 
and primary importance in the little-remembered, long-ago annals of Jewry 


and other minorities.—Editor. 





THE CREMATION OF THE STRASBOURG JEWRY* 
By Jacos Von KonicsHorEN (1349) 


N THE YEAR 1349 there occurred the great- 
| est epidemic that ever happened. Death 
went from one end of the earth to the 
other, on that side and on this side of the 
sea, and it was greater among the Saracens 
than among the Christians. In some lands 
everyone died. Ships were found on the sea 
laden with wares; the crew had all died and 
no one guided the ship. The bishop of Mar- 
seilles, priests, monks, and more than half 
of all the people there died with them. In 
other kingdoms and cities so many people 
perished that it would be too horrible to de- 
scribe the situation. The Pope at Avignon 
stopped all sessions of court, locked himself 
in a room, allowed no one to approach him, 
and had a fire burning before him all the 
time. (This device was probably intended as 
some sort of disinfectant.) Concerning the 
cause of this epidemic, wise teachers and 
physicians could only say that it was God’s 
will. This plague, which occurred in many 
other places, lasted more than a whole year. 
The epidemic also came to Strasbourg in the 
summer of the above-mentioned year, and 
it is estimated that about sixteen thousand 
people died. 


*Jacob von K6nigshoefen (1346-1420) was a 
Strasbourg historian and archivist who lived close 
to the events of which he writes. 


From The Jew in the Medieval World, by 
Jacob R. Marcus. Courtesy, The Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati. 


The Jews throughout the world were re- 
viled and accused in all lands of having 
caused the plague through poison which 
they are said to have put into the water and 
the wells—that is what they were accused of 
—and for this reason they were burnt all the 


‘way from the Mediterranean into Germany, 
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but not in Avignon, for the Pope protected 
them there. 

But a number of Jews in Berne and 
Zofingen (Switzerland) were so tortured 
that they admitted that they had put poison 
into many wells, and poison was found in 
the wells. Thereupon they burnt the Jews 
in many towns and sent news of this affair 
to Strasbourg, Freiburg and Basel in order 
that people there too should burn their Jews. 
But the leaders in these three cities, in 
whose hands the government lay, did not 
believe that anything ought to be done to 
the Jews. However, in Basel the citizens 
marched to the city hall and compelled the 
council to take an oath that they would bum 
the Jews, and that they would allow no Jew 
to enter the city for the next two hundred 
years. Thereupon the Jews were arrested in 
all these places and a conference was ar- 
ranged to meet at Benfeld, Alsace, on Feb- 
truary 8, 1349. The bishop of Strasbourg 
(Berthold IT), all the feudal lords of Alsace, 
and representatives of the three above-men- 
tioned cities came there. The deputies of the 
city of Strasbourg were asked what they 
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were going to do with their Jews. They an- 
swered and said that they knew no evil of 
them. Then they asked the Strasbourgers 
why they had closed the wells and put away 
the buckets, and there were great indigna- 
tion and clamour against the deputies from 
Strasbourg. So, finally, the bishop and the 
lords and the Imperial cities agreed to do 
away with the Jews. The result was that they 
were burnt in many cities; and wherever 
they were expelled they were caught by 
the peasants and stabbed to death or 
drowned. ... 

The town-council of Strasbourg, which 
wanted to save the Jews, was deposed on the 
9th/10th of February, and the new council 
gave in to the mob, who then arrested the 
Jews on Friday, the 13th. 

On Saturday — that was St. Valentine’s 
Day — they burnt the Jews on a wooden 
platform in their cemetery. There were 
about two thousand of them. Those who 
wanted to baptize themselves were spared. 
Some say that about a thousand accepted 
baptism. Many small children were taken 
out of the fire and baptized against the will 
of their fathers and mothers. And everything 
that was owed to the Jews was cancelled, 
and the Jews had to surrender all pledges 
and notes that they had taken for debts. The 
council, however, took the cash that the 
Jews possessed and divided it among the 
working men proportionately. The money 
was indeed the thing that killed the Jews. 
If they had been poor and if the feudal lords 
had not been in debt to them, they would 
not have been burnt. After this wealth was 
divided among the artisans, some gave their 
share to the cathedral or to the Church on 
the advice of their confessors. 

Thus were the Jews burnt at Strasbourg; 
and in the same year in all the cities of the 
Rhine—whether free cities or Imperial cities, 
or cities belonging to the lords. In some 
towns the Jews were burnt after a trial; in 
others, without a trial. In some cities the 
Jews themselves set fire to their houses and 
cremated themselves. 

It was decided in Strasbourg that no Jew 
should enter the city for a hundred years; 
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but before twenty years had passed, the 
council and magistrates agreed that they 
ought to admit the Jews again into the city 
for twenty years. And so the Jews came back 
again to Strasbourg in the year 1368 after 
the birth of our Lord. 





PAPAL PROTECTION 
OF THE JEWS* 


By Pore Grecory X (1282) 


REGORY, bishop, servant of the serv- 
( | ants of God, extends greetings and 
| the apostolic benediction to the be- 
loved sons in Christ, the faithful Christians, 
to those here now and to those in the future. 
Even as it is not allowed to the Jews in their 
assemblies presumptuously to undertake for 
themselves more than that which is per- 
mitted them by law, even so they ought not 
to suffer any disadvantage in those [privi- 
leges] which have been granted them. (This 
sentence, first written by Gregory I in 598, 
embodies the attitude of the Church to the 
Jew.) Although they prefer to persist in 
their stubbornness rather than to recognize 
the words of their prophets and the mys- 
teries of the Scriptures (which, according to 
the Church, foretold the coming of Jesus), 
and thus to arrive at a knowledge of Chris- 
tian faith and salvation, nevertheless, inas- 
much as they have made an appeal for our 
protection and help, we therefore admit 
their petition and offer them the shield of 
our protection through the clemency of 
Christian piety. In so doing we follow in the 
footsteps of our predecessors of blessed 
memory, the popes of Rome—Calixtus, Eu- 
gene, Alexander, Clement, Celestine, Inno- 
cent, and Honorius. 
We decree, moreover, that no Christian 
shall compel them or any one of their group 
*Pope Gregory X (1271-76) incorporated two 
significant statements into several of his bulls; the 
first declared that the testimony of a Christian 
against a Jew had no validity unless it was con- 


firmed by a Jew; the second was a most vigorous 
denunciation of the ritual murder charge. 





From The Jew in the Medieval World, by 
Jacob R. Marcus. Courtesy, The Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati. 
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to come to baptism unwillingly. But if any 
one of them shall take refuge of his own 
accord with Christians, because of convic- 
tion, then, after his intention will have been 
manifest, he shall be made a Christian with- 
out any intrigue. For, indeed, that person 
who is known to have come to Christian 
baptism not freely, but unwillingly, is not 
believed to possess the Christian faith. (The 
Church, in principle, never approved of 
compulsory baptism of Jews.) 


Moreover, no Christian shall presume to 
seize, imprison, wound, torture, mutilate, 
kill, or inflict violence on them; furthermore, 
no one shall presume, except by judicial ac- 
tion of the authorities of the country, to 
change the good customs in the land where 
they live for the purpose of taking their 
money or goods from them or from others. 


In addition, no one shall disturb them in 
any way during the celebration of their 
festivals (whether by day or by night) with 
clubs, or stones, or anything else. Also no 
one shall exact any compulsory service of 
them unless it be that which they have been 
accustomed to render in previous times. (Up 
to this point Gregory X had merely repeated 
the bulls of his predecessors. ) 


Inasmuch as the Jews are not able to bear 
witness against the Christians, we decree, 
furthermore, that the testimony of Chris- 
tians against Jews shall not be valid unless 
there is among these Christians some Jew 
who is there for the purpose of offering 
testimony. 


Since it happens occasionally that some 
Christians lose their Christian children, the 
Jews are accused by their enemies of secretly 
carrying off and killing these same Christian 
children and of making sacrifices of the 
heart and blood of these very children. It 
happens, too, that the parents of these chil- 
dren, or some other Christian enemies of 
these Jews, secretly hide these very children 
in order that they may be able to injure 
these Jews, and in order that they may be 
able to extort from them a certain amount 
of money by redeeming them from their 
straits. (Following the lead of Innocent IV, 
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1247, Gregory attacks the ritual murder 
charge at length.) 

And most falsely do these Christians claim 
that the Jews have secretly and furtively car- 
ried away these children and killed them, 
and that the Jews offer sacrifice from the 
heart and the blood of these children, since 
their law in this matter precisely and ex- 
pressly forbids Jews to sacrifice, eat, or drink 
the blood, or to eat the flesh of animals 
having claws. This has been demonstrated 
many times at our court by Jews converted 
to the Christian faith. 

We decree, therefore, that Christians need 
not be obeyed against Jews in a case or situa- 
tion of this type, and we order that Jews 
seized under such a silly pretext, unless— 
which we do not believe—they be caught in 
the commission of the crime, be not de- 
tained. We decree that no Christian shall 
stir up anything new against them, but that 
they should be maintained in that status and 
position in which they were in the time of 


-our predecessors, from antiquity till now. 


We decree, in order to stop the wicked- 
ness and avarice of bad men, that no one 
shall dare to devastate or to destroy a ceme- 
tery of the Jews or to dig up human bodies 
for the sake of getting money. (The Jews had 
to pay a ransom before the bodies of their 
dead were restored to them.) Moreover, if 
any one, after having known the content of 
this decree, should—which we hope will not 
happen—attempt audaciously to act contrary 
to it, then let him suffer punishment in his 
rank and position, or let him be punished 
by the penalty of excommunication, unless 
he makes amends for his boldness by proper 
recompense. Moreover, we wish that only 
those Jews who have not attempted to con- 
trive anything toward the destruction of the 
Christian faith be fortified by the support 
of such protection... . 

Given at Orvieto by the hand of the Mag- 
ister John Lectator, vice-chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Church, on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, in the first indiction (cycle of fifteen 
years ), in the year 1272 of the divine incar- 
nation, in the first year of the pontificate of 
our master, the Pope Gregory X. 
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1883, eleven young men banded to- 

gether at the University of Vienna to 
create the first Jewish-national student asso- 
ciation in Europe, the academic association 
Kadimah. The leaders were Ruben Bierer 
of Lemberg, Maurice Schnirer of Bukarest, 
Israel Niemzowicz of Bialystock, and Na- 
than Birnbaum of Vienna. The official pur- 
pose was “to cultivate the literature and 
science of Judaism,” but the actual aim was 
to fight academic anti-Semitism, to pledge 
allegiance to the idea of a Jewish nation, and 
to further the colonization of Palestine. The 
beginnings were small, but out of them grew 
the mighty Zionist movement and the State 
of Israel. How did all of this come about? 
Why was it that care-free Vienna, of all 
places, where the enjoyment of life seemed 
to rule supreme, became the seat of a mili- 
tant political movement? The truth is that 
Vienna, the imperial city on the crossroads 
between East and West, was waltzing on a 
volcano and that its gaiety was overcast with 
a sense of doom. Those with finer ears may 
have heard already the rumblings of two 
world wars, of death and destruction. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the peoples that settled in the wide 
domain of the Habsburgs were in turmoil. 
The Italians had extricated themselves al- 
most entirely from association with the 
empire; the Magyars had established their 
independent dominion, which was only 
loosely tied to the central seat of govern- 
ment in Vienna; and the Slavic nationalities 
had regained their cultural consciousness 
and were impatiently demanding greater 
political rights. The Germans were seized 
with fear and foreboding. The wars of 1866 
and 1870 had separated them from the old 
German Bund, as well as from the new 
German Reich, and had left them with a 
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feeling of hurt pride and helpless isolation. 
This feeling became frantic after the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herczegovina in 1878 
and the instalment of the anti-liberal coali- 
tion government of Count Taaffe one year 
later. At the same time, the independent 
craftsmen and merchants of Vienna began 
to feel the pinch of capitalistic competition, 
so closely associated in the public mind, if 
not in actual fact, with the business activi- 
ties of the Jews. The ingredients of an emo- 
tional witches’ Sabbath were present and 
the atmosphere was loaded. 

In retrospect, some of the signs and por- 
tents are fascinating to recall. In the summer 
of 1882, the meeting in the “Musikvereins- 
saal,” by means of which the old Forty- 
Eighter, Adolf Fischhof, and his friends 
attempted to stem the nationalist tide and 
to promote the reconciliation of the warring 
nationalities, was violently broken up by a 
group of opponents. The last effort to com- 
bine liberalism and nationalism had ended 
in failure. At about the same time, Dr. 
Ernst Pattai, later one of the leaders of the 
Christian-Social Party, and Dr. Georg Ritter 
von Schoenerer, the reckless apostle of rac- 
ism and spiritual mentor of Adolf Hitler, 
founded the “Deutschnationalen Verein” 
on the basis of the “Linzer Program” of 
1880, but with an additional point demand- 
ing “the elimination of Jewish influence.” 
It was a heyday of the rudest kind of anti- 
Semitic propaganda. In 1881 two books 
appeared in neighboring Germany, both 
equally vicious and full of venom. One was 
Eugen Duehring’s The Jewish Question as 
a Racial, Moral, and Cultural Question and 
the other was August Rohling’s The Tal- 
mud-Jew. Duehring’s book, which impressed 
even the young Herzl with the virulence of 
its diction, was potent in academic circles, 
but Rohling’s pamphlet, in which alleged 
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anti-human and anti-Christian utterances 
from the Talmud were quoted freely, ex- 
cited the masses. After a provocative public 
discussion extending over many months, 
Rabbi Joseph Samuel Bloch of Floridsdorf, 
near Vienna, finally published his indict- 
ment of Rohling in subsequent editions of 
the Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung in Decem- 
ber, 1882 and thereby compelled Rohling 
to resort to the courts. But the poisonous 
seed was already disseminated far and wide. 
The same year, 1882, which saw popular 
anti-Semitism at a high point, marks the 
break-through of the racist type of German 
nationalism at the University. The moderate 
Deutsch-Oesterreichische Leseverein was 
dissolved and replaced by the much more 
radical Verein Deutscher Studenten; from 
then on academic Jew-baiting was rampant. 
Within a few years the infamous “Aryan 
Paragraph,” which excluded Jews from mem- 
bership in student associations, was generally 
adopted and the pattern whereby Jewish 
students were isolated, insulted, and physi- 
cally attacked, became firmly established. 
All this could not have failed to impress 
Jewish minds; yet, they were more deeply 
stirred by the bloody Russian pogroms of 
1881. Thousands of miserable, frightened 
refugees poured across the Austrian frontier 
near Brody in Galizia, where they were 
maintained by improvised charity until they 
were able to proceed to more permanent 
havens, especially in Great Britain and in 
the United States of America. Many a dream 
of brotherhood was shattered. In the same 
year, Leon Pinsker published his pamphlet 
“Auto-Emancipation,” in which he raised 
the banner of national independence. This 
pamphlet was avidly read by the young men 
who founded the Kadimah. Another Rus- 
sian-Jewish writer who propagated a nation- 
alist philosophy, Perez Smolenskin, one of 
the initiators of the modern revival of He- 
brew as a spoken language, lived in Vienna. 
He was the mentor of the young people; 
it seems that he suggested the very name 
“Kadimah,” which, according to its Hebrew 
root, calls forth many associations: to go 
forward, to progress, to be eminent, to go 
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eastward, to return to the days of old. The 
entire ring-shaped Jewish universe appeared 
to be contained in that single word. 

The young people of Kadimah experi- 
enced rough sledding in an atmosphere 
which was outwardly easy-going but at the 
same time, filled with embittered passions. 
The atmosphere of Jewish Vienna was per- 
meated with the ideas of classical liberalism. 
With the adoption of the Austrian Consti- 
tution and its Bill of Rights in 1867, the 
Jews had been definitely emancipated. They 
were declared citizens; they enjoyed equal- 
ity under the law and unhampered freedom 
of trade; they took full advantage of both; 
they entered the highest circles of society. 
But while many individual Jews sat in the 
councils of the mighty, they were afraid of 
collective Jewish representation, other than 
the religious Kultusgemeinde with its strictly 
defined functions, lest they might jeopardize 
their newly-won liberties and be thrown 
back into the Ghetto. As a consequence, 


they refrained from official protest against 


anti-Semitic outrages, which, from the very 
beginning, were Streicheresque in tone and 
murderous in intent—not because they were 
not horrified by them, but rather because 
they clung to the fiction that they should 
be full-blooded Jews only in their homes 
and their houses of worship, but plain citi- 
zens and abstract human beings when they 
appeared in the streets. This situation was in 
part remedied with the founding of the 
Oesterreichisch-Israelitische Union in 1886. 
The Union’s call for self-respect and self- 
defense was hailed by Jewish nationalists, 
but the result, as was seen later, was merely 
a half-way house of political neutrality, not 
independence. 

On academic soil, the young people of 
Kadimah encountered a numerous Jewish 
student body, but these Jewish boys, like 
their elders, did not wish to be recognized 
as Jews. To appear as such was not consid- 
ered fashionable; it was not progressive; and 
it was outright dangerous. Many of the 
Jewish youngsters joined liberal student 
associations, but the vast majority of these 
“iberal” associations consisted of one Gen- 
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tile for every ninety-nine Jews. They were 
considered presumptuous “Jew-liberals” by 
the anti-Semites and despised as cowards by 
Kadimah and other Jewish-national associa- 
tions, like Unitas, that were founded during 
the 1880’s and 1890’s. The Zionist students 
were not averse to entering the meetings of 
their Jewish-liberal adversaries, heckling 
them to the point of provocation, and even 
breaking up the assemblies with a show of 
violence. Fortunately, this Muskeljudentum, 
which was later hailed by Max Nordau, was 
exercised in the firing line against the anti- 
Semitic students with even greater vigor and 
fearlessness. This type of thing began to 
attract a growing number of Jewish students. 
In 1893, the Kadimah became a so-called 
“fighting” association, with cap and band 
and rapier and expert fencers and sabre- 
fighters. The youngsters were eager to de- 
fend Jewish honor in a way which was 
understood by their adversaries; and when 
the blue-blooded gentlemen, to escape their 
furor, adopted the “Waidhufen decisions” 
which declared a Jew “devoid of honor” and 
hence incapable of receiving satisfaction in 
a duel, many a member of Kadimah resorted 
to his bare fists. Such was the rough-and- 
tumble of the gilded age of which we are 
now only dimly aware. 

It comes as small surprise, then, that the 
Jewish academic association Kadimah should 
choose the glorious Maccabean brothers as 
a historic symbol and the tale of their val- 
iant deeds as a rallying cry. The Kadimah 
transformed Chanukkah from an innocuous 
“festival of lights” into the stirring “Mac- 
cabean celebration.” It seems that the first 
Maccabean celebration was staged by the 
association Shomer Israel in Lemberg, Ga- 
lizia, in 1880 and that the idea was brought 
to Vienna by one of Kadimah’s charter 
members, Ruben Bierer. But the palm of 
glory for having taken up this remarkable 
innovation and propagated it with vigor and 
memorable eloquence goes to Nathan Birn- 
baum. This versatile idealist — much ma- 
ligned because during his long life he 
embraced with equal fervor Zionism, social- 
ism, Yiddishism, and Agudism — was pri- 
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marily an educator who understood that the 
end of “auto-emancipation” of the whole 
Jewish people presupposed the earnest self- 
education of every individual Jew, and that 
the image of the Maccabean struggle could 
serve as a lodestar to that end. In the 
Bundeslied, which he wrote for Kadimah 
and which since has been sung a thousand 
times to the tune of a German student song, 
he inserted the words: 
So darfst Du, Jude, Sklav nicht sein— 
Du hattest Makkabaeer!1 

In his article “Der Hammerschlag des mod- 
ernen Makkabaeerthums” (“The Hammer- 
Blow of the modern Maccabeans”), he 
asserted that the popular image of the Jew 
as the representative of moneyed interests 
and the master of empty oratory could be 
overcome only if the Jews educated them- 
selves to a life of dignity in their own land 
and if they took up manual labor behind 
the plough and in the workshop. Such was 
the re-dedication that he believed was 
needed to restore Jewish honor against the 
outer foe. But the Maccabean story served 
also to fix attention upon the parties within 
the Jewish fold whose influence had to be 
overcome. In his address on the occasion of 
the first “Maccabean celebration” of Kadi- 
mah, which took place on Dec. 22, 1883, 
Birnbaum emphasized that both the “mod- 
ern chassidim” who stressed the religious 
personality of the Jewish people to the 
exclusion of its national character and the 
assimilationists whom he termed “the mod- 
ern imitators of the Hellenists” bore heavy 
responsibility for the oblivion into which 
Judah Maccabi and his host had fallen and 
for the neglect in which the true spirit of 
the “minor” festival of Chanukkah was 
held. But now, he said, “the spirit which 
inspired Judah Maccabi to his unforgettable 
deeds has been revived; and this spirit will 
create a free Israel, united in brotherhood!” 
From that day on, it was considered the 
highest honor for a member or friend of 
Kadimah to be selected as speaker on the 
occasion of the “Maccabean celebration,” 


1. “Jew, you must a slave not be— 
Know you stem from Maccabees!” 
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and other organizations throughout the 
Jewish world took up the same usage. Today, 
thanks to Kadimah, the ancient celebration 
of Chanukkah has become a major, not a 
minor, Jewish festival. The flames of self- 
assurance have been rekindled. 

Kadimah has gathered friends from the 
early days in spite of official opposition and 
public lethargy. Prominent personalities, like 
the philanthropist Moses Montefiore in 
London and the historian Heinrich Graetz 
in Breslau, expressed their sympathy. As 
early as 1887, a kindred association was 
founded in London and in 1890 a similar 
association was founded in Berlin. In Austria 
itself, the Unitas in Vienna, the Barissia in 
Prague, the Hasmonaea in Czernowitz, and 
others considered themselves affiliates of 
Kadimah. By 1894 there had come into 
existence in Austria numerous small Zionist 
societies combined into the association Zion 
and dedicated to the revival of Jewish na- 
tional sentiment and the support of Jewish 
colonization in Palestine. Most of these 
societies had their seat in the eastern prov- 
inces of Galizia and Bukowina from which 
the majority of the early membership of 
Kadimah was derived. As more and more 
young people who hailed from the western 
provinces of the Habsburg Monarchy ac- 
quired membership in Kadimah and in other 
Zionist student associations, a new link of 
Jewish brotherhood was forged. 

When Theodor Herzl’s fiery genius em- 
barked on its meteoric career with the publi- 
cation of “The Jewish State” in 1896, the 
time was ripe. The liberal dream was jolted. 
These were the days of I’affaire Dreyfus, 
when Parisian mobs yelled, “Death to the 
Jews!” In Vienna, Karl Lueger, elected to 
the mayoralty three times on the strength 
of an anti-Semitic program, finally was con- 
firmed by the reluctant emperor while the 
language decrees of Count Badeni raised the 
temper of German-speaking Austria to a 
fever pitch. The Jews of Vienna felt trapped; 
many clothed their apprehensions in the 
garb of sarcastic wit and corrosive criticism. 
But the young men trained in the circle of 
Kadimah were ready. They rallied around 
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the new star and the brilliant literary genius 
turned statesman. At a festive assembly of 
Kadimah, which took place on February 20, 
1896, Herzl appeared for the first time be- 
fore a Jewish public. The students and 
alumni hailed him as the leader they had 
expected to make his appearance for a long 
time. As Herzl confided to them his plans 
for the first Zionist Congress, they were 
enthusiastic and became his secretaries, 
agents, and body-guards. Schnirer and Ko- 
kesch were instrumental in preparing the 
Congress; Donreich, Schalit, and Berthold 
Feiwel, of the brother association Veritas 
in Bruenn (Brno), organized the secretariat 
during the sessions in Basel. Without the 
support of this faithful group of men, the 
Congress might not have been a success. 
One of them, Isidor Schalit, survived long 
enough to see the State of Israel—the dream 
of his youth—rise from the ashes of millions 
of martyrs. He returned to Vienna in 1949, 
with a delegation that brought the remains 
of Herzl to their final resting-place in the 


Jewish Homeland. 


Thus ends the story of Kadimah. To be 
sure, in the half century between the first 
Zionist Congress and Israel’s declaration of 
independence, subsequent generations of 
members and alumni of Kadimah have ac- 
quitted themselves with honor, but no more 
in splendid isolation, no more in the van- 
guard of history. They were in the midst of 
the fight during the violent clashes that 
occurred at the University of Vienna in 
1905 and 1906. They helped found the 
Viennese sport-club Hakoah whose triumphs 
made Jewish players internationally famous. 
They contributed to the conquest by Zion- 
ist candidates of the majority of seats in the 
Jewish Community Council in 1936. This 
was only two years before catastrophe over- 
took the Jewish community of Vienna, one 
of the great Jewish centers of our time, and 
dispersed the survivors to the four winds. 
But the seeds that have been sown are not 
lost. In glory and humiliation, in death and 
resurrection, the tale of Kadimah is part of 
history’s proud record of the invincibility of 
the spirit of man. 


EW ENGLAND’s eminent Holmes fam- 
N ily originated in America in the 

middle of the seventeenth century. 
Whereas many of its members achieved 
prominence, the three (representing a direct 
line of successive generations) who attained 
international as well as national fame were 
the Reverend Abiel Holmes, biographer, 
Calvinist minister, and historian; Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Sr., orator, poet, and phy- 
sician; and Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., jurist and philosopher. 


Tue REVEREND AsBieL HOLMES 


(1763-1837) 


The Reverend Abiel Holmes personified 
the best in New England life in a period of 
Puritan exclusiveness. His interests were 
broad, especially for an orthodox Calvinist 
minister, and he expressed great scholarly 
love for truth, devotion to unbiased educa- 
tion, and deep feelings for humanity. 

In his biography of the Reverend Ezra 
Stiles, President of Yale College from 1777 
to 1795, Holmes, also a graduate of Yale, 
wrote with great admiration of Dr. Stiles’s 
profound interest in the Hebrew language 
and Jewish culture. He warmly described 
Stiles’s close friendship with several rabbis 
and with other members of “this extraordi- 
nary nation,” especially with Rabbi Haim 
Isaac Carigal, born at Hebron and educated 
at Jerusalem, who had come to Newport. 
Dr. Stiles “was greatly delighted” with the 
society of this “man of observation, learning, 
and intelligence.” “They cultivated a mutual 
friendship while together, and corresponded 
in Hebrew when apart.” Reverend Holmes 
further described this friendship between 
the Calvinist minister and the Jewish rabbi 
as follows: 


They often spent hours together in conversation; 
and the information, which the extensive travels of 
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the Jew enabled him to give, especially concerning 
the Holy Land, was a rich entertainment to his 
Christian friend. The Doctor very frequently at- 
tended the worship of the synagogue at Newport, 
not only while Rabbi Carigal officiated, but at the 
ordinary service, before his arrival, and after his 
departure. 

With six other rabbis, of less eminence, he be- 
came acquainted, and showed them every civility; 
while he maintained a friendly communication with 
the Jews in general, at Newport. Such rare and un- 
expected attentions, from a Christian minister of 
distinction, could not but afford peculiar gratification 
to a people conscious of being a “proverb and a 
by-word among all nations.” To him they, accord- 
ingly, paid every attention in return, and expressed 
a peculiar pleasure in admitting them to their fam- 
ilies and into their synagogue. 

Reverend Holmes urged his readers to emu- 
late Dr. Stiles: 

His civilities . . . towards the Jews are worthy of 
imitation. . . . While admitted into most countries 
in Christendom, for the purposes of trade and com- 
merce, instead of being treated with that humanity 
and tenderness which Christianity should inspire, 
they are often persecuted or contemned as unworthy 
of notice or regard. 

Holmes was a gentleman of humanity and 
cultivation. His sermons, although on tradi- 
tional Puritan subjects, were generally calm 
and contained frequent quotations from 
classical authors, including poets. 

In his writings as a historian the general 
impression emerges that Holmes was an ob- 
jective scholar who viewed science as the 
eradicator of superstition. As for the strict 
Calvinist justification of the witchcraft trials 
as cleansing the community of the bedeviled, 
he characterized that period of American 
history in his Annals of America as “proof 
of the imbecility of the human mind and of 
the powerful influence of the passions.” 

What most impresses the reader of 
Holmes’s Annals is that he displayed no 
prejudice toward other religions and that he 
did not damn forever those who adhered to 
other religious doctrines. To his own pulpit 
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he invited other ministers, such as William 
Ellery Channing, who believed in Unitarian- 
ism, then viewed by orthodox Calvinists as 
heresy. Holmes, himself, served simultane- 
ously as trustee of the Seminary at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, seat of 
strictest Puritanism, and as overseer and in- 
structor of ecclesiastical history at Harvard 
College, then the center of Unitarian lib- 
eralism. 

Holmes felt the changes penetrating New 
England, especially the embracing of Uni- 
tarianism by the young people; but so long 
as no actual conflict broke out, he was 
able to continue both as orthodox minister 
and objective historian. However, when the 
issue between orthodoxy and liberalism in 
religion came to a head during the Jackson- 
ian period, Holmes, then in his late sixties, 
could no longer hold to both worlds, and 
was dismissed from his church in 1829. Eight 
years later, this righteous man, revered 
scholar, and humanitarian died. 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
(1809-1894) 


Prominent physician, poet, teacher, essay- 
ist, and lecturer, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
reflected his father’s humanitarianism. Early 
in his youth he advocated inter-religious 
cordiality. In a letter to his parents from 
Paris, where he was studying medicine at 
the Ecole de Médecine, Holmes wrote on 
November 4, 1834: 


One of the greatest pleasures of living abroad is 
to meet in such an easy, pleasant sort of way people 
from all quarters of the world. Greek and Barbarian, 
Jew and Gentile, differ much less than one thinks 
at first, and this you never learn from books—or 
never believe. 

Six years later, when Judah Touro matched 
a $10,000 grant by Amos Lawrence, a leading 
Boston merchant, thereby insuring comple- 
tion of the Bunker Hill Monument, which 
had lain unfinished and neglected since the 
laying of its cornerstone by Lafayette in 
1825, Holmes used the incident to promote 
religious tolerance. Following the dedication 
of the monument by President John Tyler 
and Daniel Webster on June 17, 1843, a 
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dinner was held at Faneuil Hall during 
which a poem by Holmes was read in honor 
of the two patriotic donors: 


Amos and Judah—venerated names, 

Patriarch and prophet press their equal claims, 

Like generous coursers running “neck to neck,” 
Each aids the work by giving it a check, 

Christian and Jew, they carry out one plan, 

For though of different faith, each is in heart a Man. 


Holmes opposed anything that was “bru- 
tal, cruel, heathenish, that makes life hope- 
less for the most of mankind.” In his 
renowned The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table, published in 1859, he pointed out 
that “the story of sweating gold was only 
one of the many fables got up to make the 
Jews odious and afford a pretext for plun- 
dering them.” 

Religious prejudice, slavery, and many 
others of humanity’s ills were attributed by 
Holmes to man’s immaturity. In his estima- 
tion, President Lincoln was the model of 
maturity in man. 

Dr. Holmes’s circle of friends included the 
most illustrious names of nineteenth century 
American literature, arts, and sciences; and 
he was proud of its complete freedom from 
religious bigotry. He was especially proud of 
the Beecher family for being “so chock full 
of good, sound, square-stepping, strong- 
hearted humanity that they cannot shut the 
doors of their sympathies against Jew or 
Gentile.” 

Holmes censured those who hated others 
because of differences in religion, and those 
who jealously asserted that their creed was 
“the only genuine ware.” We talk of every 
one’s being under one God, he said, but we 
act like barbarians in our relations with peo- 
ple adhering to other doctrines of worship. 
“Are we less earthly than the chosen race?” 
Holmes asked in 1872 in his poem, “Wind- 
Clouds and Star-Drifts.” Vigorously object- 
ing to the contention of bigots that the Jews 
were materialistic, he wrote: 


Let us be true to our most subtle selves, 
We long to have our idols like the rest. 


Holmes’s concept of human brotherhood 
embraced all of humanity and all religions. 
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When the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, refused in 1877 to re- 
ceive Joseph Seligman (Civil War patriot 
and a close friend of Abraham Lincoln and 
General Grant) together with his family 
because they were Jewish, the Reverend 
Henry Ward Beecher denounced the act of 
prejudice in his famous sermon, “Jew and 
Gentile.” Leading men of letters, including 
Holmes, Mark Twain, and William Cullen 
Bryant, joined with Beecher in protest. 

It was Holmes’s opinion that a person’s 
religious thinking and choice of church and 
worship should be respected by all men, 
especially by those who profess deep reli- 
gious feelings. He urged people to be “Amer- 
icanized” in their religion as Americans were 
in their politics, wherein “a man shall have 
a vote because he is a man—and shall vote 
for whom he pleases, without his neighbor’s 
interference.” 

Like his father, Holmes studied the He- 
brew language with enthusiasm. When Pro- 
fessor Edward J. Young published his noted 
pamphlet, The Value of Hebrew for a Min- 
ister, Holmes wrote to Young that he had 
“quite a lively appetite excited by your dis- 
cussion for a full meal of those old square 
letters.” 

When Holmes was in his eighty-first year, 
he was continually besieged with requests 
for witty replies to questions on every subject 
imaginable. One set of questions, however, 
he treated seriously. These were concerned 
with anti-Semitism and were submitted by 
Philip Cowen, publisher and managing edi- 
tor of The American Hebrew. Cowen had 
addressed a similar letter to a number of 
other leading non-Jews. The communica- 
tion, dated February 11, 1890, sought to 
ascertain the causes of anti-Semitism and to 
suggest ways to eradicate it. Holmes’s reply 
was brief and to the point. Neither he nor 
his father “had entertained prejudice against 
people of any other religion,” and “when 
the Christian world has learned modesty 
and humility in its own self-estimate, the 
Hebrew will partake of the general benefit 
which will accrue to humanity.” 

Reflecting on his answer to The American 
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Hebrew, Holmes decided it was too terse 
and that he would revise and enlarge his 
statement and include it with the set of 
questions in the book he was then working 
on, Over the Teacups. Completed in August, 
1891, this was Holmes’s last book. In it he 
spoke out boldly against exclusiveness, arro- 
gance, and ghettos, and he pleaded for 
modesty, civility, and human understanding. 
“It was against the most adverse influences 
of legislation, of religious feeling, of social 
repugnance,” Holmes wrote, “that the great 
names of Jewish origin made themselves 
illustrious. . . .” Holmes included also a 
revised version of “At the Pantomime,” a 
poem which attacked religious bigotry and 
which he had introduced in his public lec- 
tures as early as 1856 under the title of “A 
Hebrew Tale.” 

Over the Teacups was an instantaneous 
success. T'wenty thousand copies were sold 
in the first three months. Throughout the 
nation, Holmes’s remarks were hailed as the 
most forward of the times. “I am much 
gratified,” Holmes wrote Philip Cowen, 
“with the kind of appreciation with which 
my writings have been received by the 
Chosen People who have found a home 
with us.” 

To the very end, Dr. Holmes advocated 
and hoped for harmony and good-will among 
all religions and their adherents. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1893, the year before his death, he 
remarked in a letter to Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, “I am interested in many 
things—most of all in the Congress of all Re- 
ligions.” This was the “World’s Parliament 
of Religions” which was held in Chicago, 
September 11-27, 1893 (simultaneously with 
the Columbian Exposition), with the pur- 
pose of promoting the spirit of tolerance 
among religious faiths. 

When Holmes died on October 7, 1894, 
a life ended which had been dedicated to 
the noblest of causes — charity, freedom, 
human brotherhood, and truth. In a eulogy 
in The Menorah Monthly for December, 
1894, Rabbi Joseph Silverman called Holmes 
“a prophet,” in the biblical sense—one who 
was “imbued with the sublimest truths” and 
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spoke “the truth without fear or favor,” 
knowing that eventually truth and justice 
would reign supreme. 


Justice OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs 


(1841-1935) 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was a 
Civil War hero and philosopher who turned 
to law and became his country’s leading 
voice of freedom, justice, and integrity. Un- 
derlying his philosophy was the belief that 
all men were “part of an unimaginable 
whole,” “pursuing the inscrutable end,” each 
having “to work out his salvation in his own 
way.” Life, to him, was always changing and 
experimental, like a battlefield with the plan 
of battle not confided to us, and with the 
past influencing us “in many ways that we 
don’t know ourselves.” If man is to be happy 
in such a world, he has to respond to his 
duties, always playing the game according to 
the rules and striving hard for results, but 
never expecting too much out of life. This 
was Justice Holmes’s concept of living on 
this earth. 

In Holmes’s outlook, no person was better 
than another because he was a member of a 
certain religion, race, nationality, or class. 
That religious and racial hostility existed 
could be attributed to evil people; and such 
people could not be made good by legisla- 
tion. The only way the world could be re- 
formed was by making men mote civilized. 
This could be achieved solely by weeding 
out the unfit, checking their propagation, 
and scientifically building a select race of 
mankind with cultivated and humanized 
basic traits. 

In keeping with this view, Holmes favored 
sterilization of the mentally unfit. He ex- 
pressed this opinion in the case of Buck v. 
Bell in 1927. Had he lived to learn about 
the Nazi crematory and gas-chamber appli- 
cation of a similar doctrine against the Jews 
and other people in Europe, however, 
Holmes might have modified his philosophy, 
since he envisioned a human race devoid of 
religious, racial, national and class hatred. 

Always the intellectual skeptic, Holmes 
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questioned all absolutes, and even doubted, 
though himself an individualist who re- 
spected all others, the absolute dignity and 
sacredness of the individual. “I have a stand- 
ing war,” Holmes wrote Dr. Wu on June 21, 
1928, “with my dear friend Laski, as to his 
passion for equality, with which I have no 
sympathy at all. Yet in my youth I was an 
abolitionist and shuddered at a Negro Min- 
strel Show, as belittling a suffering race and 
I am glad I was and did.” 

Of all his colleagues on the Supreme 
Court bench, Holmes was closest with Bran- 
deis. Their friendship was probably the most 
remarkable one which ever existed in the 
history of the Court. During the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century, the two, 
both Harvard graduates, had known each 
other in Boston, where Holmes was a Justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, and where Brandeis practiced law. 

Holmes was impressed by Brandeis’s knowl- 
edge, integrity, ethical sense, and determina- 
tion to do what was right; and Brandeis was 
equally impressed by Holmes’s keen, schol- 
arly, and penetrating legal mind which ques- 
tioned all dogmatisms concerning the law 
and whose legal philosophy viewed experi- 
ence and not logic as the life of the law. 
Brandeis resolved to bring Holmes into the 
academic field in order to reach the lawyers 
and judges of the future. He induced his 
friend, William Weld, whom he had tutored 
in law, to endow a professorship for Holmes 
at the Harvard Law School in 1882. Seven 
years later, when Holmes sought to place his 
nephew in a law office for clerkship, he un- 
hesitatingly decided on Brandeis’s firm. 

In 1902, President Theodore Roosevelt 
nominated Holmes to be an Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. 
Brandeis congratulated Holmes with great 
pride. Acknowledging his friend’s best wishes, 
Holmes replied: 

For many years, you have, from time to time, at 
critical moments, said things that have given me 
courage—which probably I remember better than 


you. You do it again now, with the same effect and 
always with the same peculiar pleasure to me. 


When, in January, 1916, Brandeis was 
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nominated by President Wilson to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Holmes, similarly, was 
overjoyed. However, several sections of the 
public protested the nomination of Brandeis, 
accusing him of radicalism, and some aroused 
anti-Semitic prejudice. After a Senate inves- 
tigation had been conducted with hearings 
lasting for several months, the nomination 
of the first Jew to be a member of the Su- 
preme Court was confirmed. During the 
hearings, Holmes adhered to traditional 
judicial neutrality and made no public state- 
ment concerning the nomination, but pri- 
vately he expressed his earnest hopes for 
Brandeis’s appointment. “I dined last night 
with Justice Holmes,” Walter Lippmann 
wrote Brandeis on February 18, 1916, “and 
he spoke of you with such affection and 
admiration that I came home extremely 
happy.” 

Holmes felt that the Supreme Court 
needed a Brandeis, with his brain and ex- 
traordinary faith in the future. It seemed 
that a number of other brilliant young think- 
ers had the same qualities—Felix Frank- 
furter, Walter Lippmann, Morris Raphael 
Cohen, and Harold J. Laski. That all of 
these men were Jews did not disturb 
Holmes. It was when he heard expressions 
of bigotry that he became aroused. He ex- 
pressed especial concern over the prejudice 
shown toward Laski when the latter’s book, 
Authority in the Modern State, appeared 
with dedication to Holmes and Frankfurter, 
and toward Frankfurter on his appointment 
as Professor of Law at the Harvard Law 
School in 1914. “It never occurs to me until 
after the event,” Holmes wrote Sir Frederick 
Pollock, the eminent British barrister and a 
friend for more than sixty years, “that a man 
I like is a Jew, nor do I care, when I realize 
> 

Having Brandeis beside him on the bench 
gave Holmes a feeling of comfort and relief 
in having someone else share the hard up-hill 
battle and direction of his views. Brandeis’s 
friendship buoyed him up whenever difficul- 
ties mounted. “I have suspected,” Holmes 
wrote Laski in 1918, “that it may be part 
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of Jewish bringing up to emphasize the 
cheerful view of things—at all events Felix 
[Frankfurter] always is comforting and .. . 
Brandeis always has left me feeling happier 
about the world.” 

In a letter to Pollock on October 31, 1926, 
several days before Brandeis reached his 
seventieth year, Holmes remarked: 

I think he has done great work and I believe with 
high motives. To me it is queer to see the wide- 
spread prejudice against the Jews. I never think of 
nationality and might even get thick with a man 
before noticing that he was a Hebrew. 

On March 30, 1932, Holmes wrote the 
introduction for a volume on Brandeis in 
which he traced their friendship over a 
period of fifty-three years. “Whenever he 
left my house,” Holmes wrote, “I was likely 
to say to my wife, “There goes a really good 
man.’ I think that the world now would 
agree with me in adding what the years 
proved ‘and a great judge.’” 

Holmes never tired of expressing pride 
and joy that the United States offered safety, 
freedom, and opportunity to the Jews. “I 
have never seen him happier,” wrote Laski, 
“than on an evening in Beverly Farms when 
Felix Frankfurter spoke to him of the sense 
of emancipation America had conferred 
upon a young immigrant from Europe.” 
Holmes surrounded himself with many Jew- 
ish friends and attributed this close associa- 
tion to their “lovableness.” In a letter to 
Laski in 1921, Holmes asked whether he was 
not correct in feeling that this was a char- 
acteristic of Jews. “When I think how many 
of the younger men that have warmed my 
heart have been Jews,” he wrote, “I cannot 
but suspect it, and put the question to you.” 
At times, Holmes even humorously claimed 
Jewish ancestry through the Wendells. This 
was a warm, good-natured affectation often 
meant to delight his Jewish friends. 

Holmes’s skepticism of humanity was 
strengthened by the Leo Frank case, which 
involved mob terror and anti-Semitism in 
the State of Georgia before World War I. 
Frank was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to death for murder. His trial, in 1913, took 
place with an angry mob outside the court- 
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room and a boldly hostile audience inside. 
The judge warned Frank and his lawyer that 
any verdict other than guilty in the first 
degree would cause violence; and he bid 
them to leave the courtroom while the jury 
was polled. So great was the uproar inside 
and outside the courtroom after the first 
juror had cast his ballot against Frank that 
the judge was hardly able to hear the jurors, 
although he was less than five yards from 
the jury box. 

Frank petitioned for a writ of habeas 
corpus on the ground that his trial had been 
conducted in an atmosphere of mob terror. 
The case came before the Supreme Court in 
1915 as Frank v. Mangum. The Court ruled 
against Frank’s petition. Justice Holmes and 
Hughes, however, dissented. Holmes minced 
no words. Speaking sharply and emphasizing 
that a trial might be procedurally correct 
and its record show no legal flaws, but might 
be dominated by mob intimidation, he de- 
clared: 

Mob law does not become due process of law by 
securing the assent of a terrorized jury... . We do 
not think it impracticable in any part of this coun- 
try to have trials free from outside control. . . . It 
is our duty to . . . declare lynch law as little valid 
when practiced by a regularly drawn jury as when 
administered by one elected by a mob intent on 
death. 

Holmes’s words had a tragic corollary. 
Shortly after Georgia’s Governor John M. 
Slaton, convinced of Frank’s innocence, 
commuted his sentence to life imprison- 
ment, a mob invaded the state prison and 
lynched Frank. 

Holmes suffered great agony of mind over 
the Frank case. More than ever before, he 
believed that legislative and legal reform 
alone could not improve mankind. The 
“main remedy . . . is for us to grow more 
civilized”; and this can be accomplished, if 
within “conscious, coordinated human ef- 
fort,” “only by taking in hand life and trying 
to build a race.” “That would be my starting 
point,” stated Holmes, “for an ideal for the 
law.” 

Eight years after Frank v. Mangum, 
Holmes’s dissent became the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Moore v. 
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Dempsey, and has been the law of the 
United States ever since. 

Holmes’s cynicism and skepticism did not 
permit him to be the warm optimist his 
father was. He was not as compassionate as 
Brandeis for the weak and defenseless as 
people, but he spoke out fiercely. for their 
rights. “Indeed for a thoroughl¥ civilized 
man, which Holmes was in the best sense of 
the word,” wrote Morris Raphael Cohen, 
close, critical friend of Holmes, “he shows 
a remarkable absence of sympathy for the 
sufferings and frailties of mankind.” Holmes 
was, nevertheless, in Cohen’s opinion, of 
“rare intellectual integrity” and “above all 
a cultivated humanist who came to man’s 
estate at a time when the work of Lyell, 
Darwin, and Huxley was shaking the human 
intellect out of dogmatic slumbers.” 

Holmes greatly valued Cohen’s friendship 
and philosophical opinions. While Cohen 
never sought admission to the bar, his philo- 
sophical interpretation of the law deeply 
affected and influenced Holmes, Brandeis, 
Cardozo, and Frankfurter, many of whose 
decisions can be directly traced to Cohen’s 
philosophical and sociological views. 

The very first time Holmes saw Judge 
Benjamin N. Cardozo he expressed a great 
desire to have him among his close friends: 

Cardozo I am sure that I should really love if I 
knew him better. I not only owe to him some praise 
that I regard as one of the chief rewards of my life, 
but have noticed such a sensitive delicacy in him 
that I should tremble lest I should prove unworthy 
of his regard. All who know him seem to give him a 
superlative place. I have seen him but once, and 
then his face greatly impressed me. I believe he is a 
great and beautiful spirit. 

That was in 1929. Within three years Car- 
dozo and Holmes had become warm friends. 

When Holmes was nearing his ninetieth 
birthday in 1931, a volume, entitled Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes and the Supreme Court, was 
prepared to commemorate the event. Frank- 
furter was the editor and Cardozo wrote the 
introduction. Frankfurter dedicated the book 
to “Mr. Justice Cardozo, Rightful Successor 
to Mr. Justice Holmes.” Cardozo, in his 
introduction, attributed to “the great over- 
lord of the law and its philosophy” —“ma- 
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jestic intellect,” “wit,” “eager interest,” 
“serenity,” “gentleness,” and “benignancy.” 
“Among my hoarded treasures,’ Cardozo 
wrote, “is a letter from his hand.” Holmes 
had been Cardozo’s hero and model for 
many years. 

On January 12, 1932, when Holmes re- 
signed from the Court, Cardozo was ap- 
pointed to take his place. Holmes was very 
pleased, and was even happier when Cardozo 
began to visit him frequently. 

With the death of Justice Holmes, in 1935, 
the long, direct line of descent bearing the 
Holmes name came to an end. In the center 
of Boston’s and New England’s culture, lit- 
erature, and intellectualism from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century to the third 
decade of the twentieth the Holmes family 
embodied and reflected the best in America’s 
great tradition—a family of Olympians in 
intellect, friendship, tolerance, and human 
understanding. 
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The Torah Bearer 


ABRAHAM WALKOWITZ 





... It is not the least of the injustices com- 
mitted by the West towards the Jews that it 
has forgotten their contribution to that intel- 
lectual and moral heritage of mankind which 
we regard as the very essence of our civilization. 
We cannot of course expect from peoples the 
feelings of gratitude that are, in certain circum- 
stances, due from individuals; but the idea of 
“debt” has, all the same, played its part in 
history. Yet the same Christian West has all 
too often displayed indifference and cruelty 
when the Jews were going through times of 
grievous trial. Even today, those whose indif- 
ference or silence enabled massacres of the 
Jews to take place set their conscience at rest 
by accusing them of having been the instru- 
ment of their own misfortune, through their 
own exclusivism and their own “racism.” 


Leon Rotn, Jewish Thought as a 
Factor in Civilization 








Abraham Walkowitz and American Art 


By ALFRED WERNER 


Art has nothing to do with imitation of objects. Art has its own life. One 
receives impressions from contacts or objects, and then new forms are born 
in equivalents of line and color improvisations. 


N THIS GOop counTRY, there has been lit- 
| tle, if any, discrimination against Jews 
who made their career in the realm of 
the plastic arts. To appreciate the freedom 
and democracy of America, one must recall 
the obstacles put in the way of Jewish-born 
painters and sculptors not only in ‘Tsarist 
Russia, but even in such advanced coun- 
tries as the Germany of the Kaiser or that 
cradle of liberty, France. The biographies 
of Camille Pissarro, Max Liebermann, and 
Chagall offer evidence that Europe, at one 
time or another, displayed symptoms of in- 
tolerance even towards acknowledged artists. 
By contrast, in the U.S.A., no one was 
barred from attending an academy or art 
school because he was a non-Christian. No 
Jew needed to change his name or faith to 
have his work exhibited in a museum or to 
obtain a teaching position. If, before 1900, 
the number of Jewish artists in this country 
was small, we must bear in mind that the 
Jewish population here was small, too. 
About 1900 Paris was—as it still is—the 
center of progressive art, and it was a Hobo- 
ken-born Jew of German origin, Alfred 
Stieglitz, who was the first to introduce the 
new French art to the Western Hemisphere. 
In his little gallery at 291 Fifth Avenue, 
this pioneer artist-photographer showed 
works by Rodin, Lautrec, Matisse, and 
Picasso, who had broken away from the 
slavish imitation of nature to give full play 
to their imaginative dreams. But Stieglitz 
did not limit himself to Frenchmen only: 
his “stable” included a number of young 
Americans, Abraham Walkowitz and Max 
Weber among them, who had studied in 
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France, there falling under the spell of post- 
Impressionism. 


Stieglitz passed away in 1946. Walkowitz 
and Weber are, happily, still with us. Which 
of the two is the more important is not our 
decision—posterity is a more impartial judge. 
At any rate, it seems to me that Walkowitz, 
who turned eighty this year, is too often 
ignored in histories of American art, or dealt 
with in a single insufficient paragraph. I do 
not say that “Walkie,” as his friends (and 
he has nothing but friends) fondly call him, 
is forgotten. Decades ago someone hailed 
him “America’s most reticent artist.” But in 
his old age he lost both reticence and shy- 
ness. During the last war he button-holed 
as many as one hundred colleagues and per- 
suaded them to paint or carve his likeness. 
In 1944 these works were exhibited at the 
Brooklyn Museum, and it turned out that 
each of the artists—who included Brook, 
De Creeft, Fiene, Chaim Gross, Kisling, 
Kuniyoshi, Menkes, and Zorach—saw and 
stressed entirely different traits of the sitter’s 
personality. 


Some years ago the greatest tragedy that 
can befall a painter struck him—his sight 
began to fail. By now he is almost com- 
pletely blind, and the day seems near when 
the last glimmer of light will have gone for 
him. Yet he is anything but gloomy or filled 
with self-pity. There is hardly an artistic 
event in New York from which this stocky, 
silver-haired, gesturing little man is absent, 
and, while his work is now rarely displayed 
and —as stated before — infrequently men- 
tioned in textbooks, his name is still seen 
in the art columns of newspapers: “Walko- 
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witz Donating his Sketches of Isadora Dun- 
can to New York Public Library,” “Face 
of America Exhibition includes Portrait of 
Walkowitz, Painted in 1907,” “Photographs 
from Walkowitz’ Collection seen at A.C.A. 
Gallery,” and so forth. 

Walkowitz was born in 1878 in the small 
city of Tyumen (between Sverdlovsk and 
Tobolsk) in Western Siberia. Encyclopedias 
and other reference works give 1880 as the 
year of his birth. The artist explained this 
discrepancy to me by saying that his parents 
had deliberately made him out to be two 
years younger than he actually was so that 
the dreaded service in the Russian army 
(notoriously anti-Semitic!) might be post- 
poned and, eventually, under lucky circum- 
stances, be avoided. The father, Jacob, who 
was born in European Russia, had come to 
Siberia to give spiritual guidance as a rabbi 
to the little Jewish group, composed largely 
of Cantonists and their descendants. (Can- 
tonists were Jewish soldiers seut away to 
distant provinces where pressure was exerted 
upon them to join the Greek Orthodox 
faith. ) 

The artist barely remembers his father 
who, on some mission, died in far-away 
China when Abraham was only four. When 
Abraham was about nine, Jette Walkowitz 
decided that she and her four children had 
their fill of Siberia and might try their for- 
tune in the goldene medineh—America. It 
took the family a little over two months to 
reach the port of Hamburg. Walkowitz 
still recalls the wearisome trek, often in 
sledges, sometimes through wolf-infested 
regions, across half of the Russian empire, 
and the twenty-day voyage—steerage class, 
of course—across the Atlantic. 

The family settled on Essex Street, in the 
heart of the Ghetto in Lower Manhattan. 
There, Abraham went to school, in his spare 
time making a few extra pennies by selling 
newspapers. Nearby, on Hester Street, an- 
other immigrant family, the Epsteins, were 
running a bakery. One of the Epstein chil- 
dren, Jacob, was a boyhood friend of Abra- 
ham. When, in 1954, Walkowitz bumped 
into one of Jacob’s brothers, Sidney, who 
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had remained in America and become a 
dentist, the painter, referring to the Honors 
List of the Queen, remarked: 

“Well, I see Jake is Sir Jake now.” 

“Pfui,” said the sculptor’s brother, “Jake 
was knighted at 102 Hester Street.” 

Walkowitz does not recall at what partic- 
ular date in his young days he began to show 
interest in the arts, but he remembers that 
as a boy he always drew with any kind of 
pencil or chalk on whatever spaces were 
available—including floors and walls. He 
managed to take courses at the Cooper 
Union, then with a private teacher, and 
finally, at the age of sixteen, enrolled at the 
National Academy of Design, at that time 
located on 23rd Street. The study was exact- 
ing and many months were devoted to the 
intricacies of human anatomy. But for a long 
time Walkowitz eked out a living as a“com- 
mercial” rather than as a “fine” artist, let- 
tering diplomas and shingles for doctors’ 
offices. But even when he was famous, he 
never became rich through his art. He lacked 
the aggressiveness and the shrill voice re- 
quired for financial success in the arts. 

Living very frugally, he had saved by 
1906 enough money to be able to go to 
Paris, where he enrolled as a student at the 
Academie Julian, even though by then he 
had a decade’s experience of painting. He 
arrived in Paris several months after Cézanne 
had died, and was able to see the large 
Memorial Exhibition held in 1907 at the 
Salon d’Autumne. Unlike the majority of his 
contemporaries, he was not baffled by these 
canvases: 

I remember distinctly that I did not find him 

strange. I could not see what people had found so 
revolutionary in his work. I felt at home with his 
pictures. ‘To me they were simple and _ intensely 
human experiences. 
Back home after two years of travel in 
Europe, he felt lonely and frustrated. Like 
all American artists who had gone to Paris 
and had come back imbued with revolu- 
tionary ideas, he found no welcoming com- 
mittee to greet him, no band to strike a 
march in his honor. 

Today, Manhattan harbors about a hun- 
dred galleries, but a half century ago there 
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was only a dozen, and they would not even 
touch anything anti-traditional. But Walko- 
witz had a friend, a picture framer named 
Julius Haas, whose shop was located on 
Madison Avenue between 59th and 60th 
Streets. Today this is a prized location, but 
in the pre-World War I days no gallery 
existed as far “uptown” as that. Haas, like 
Walkowitz, an enthusiastic amateur violin- 
ist, was willing to let his friend use his 
basement storerooms for a show, even 
though he was somewhat afraid that he 
might lose all his customers were they to 
see Walkowitz’ work. What the customers 
thought of the paintings, we shall never 
know, but the critics, on the whole, dis- 
missed them as “monstrosities” (as they 
did a little later the work of Max Weber, 
who had been introduced to Haas by his 
colleague Walkowitz). The only voice of 
dissent was that of Guy Peéne du Bois, him- 
self a painter, who exclaimed, full of excite- 
ment: “A wild beast like the Fauves has 
arrived at the Haas Gallery!” (This was a 
reference to a group of Parisian painters, led 
by Henri Matisse, who acquired their nick- 
name, “Wild Beasts,” for transferring color, 
pure and strong, directly from the tubes, 
onto the canvas. ) 

There were some other anti-academic art- 
ists who recognized Walkowitz’ talent, cour- 
age, and sincerity. They were Arthur M. 
Davies, Walt Kuhn, and Jerome Myers, 
organizers of the large Armory Show of 
1913. They invited Walkowitz, then thirty- 
five, to participate with ten works. This 
show was to affect the entire culture of the 
United States. The participants declared: 

Art is a sign of life. There can be no life without 
change, as there can be no development without 
change. To be afraid of what is different or unfa- 
miliar is to be afraid of life. And to be afraid of 
truth is to be a champion of superstition. This 
exhibition is an indication that the Association of 
American Painters and Sculptors is against cowardice 
even when it takes the form of amiable self-satis- 
faction. 

Walkowitz’ most ardent champion, for a 
time, was the aforementioned Stieglitz, 
backed by a few astute critics. In 1916, after 
seeing a show of Walkowitz’ semi-abstract 
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watercolors, inspired by vistas of Province- 
town, Lake George, and the coast of Maine, 
Henry McBride wrote: 

The trouble is, of course, that they are being 
shown at the Photo-Secession. [This was the name 
of Stieglitz’ small and unassuming gallery.| If Walko- 
witz could only obtain a show somewhere further 
up Fifth Avenue, with heavy plush carpets on the 
floor and rich damask sofas to inspect them from, 
possibly our museum directors would have more 
confidence in him as an artist. 

Eventually Walkowitz did get into some 
of the better uptown galleries, but by that 
time plush carpets and damask sofas had 
long gone out of fashion. And by now his 
work is owned by some of the most out- 
standing institutions in America, such as 
the Whitney Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Metropolitan 
Museum (all in Manhattan), the art mu- 
seums in Brooklyn, Newark, Boston, and 
Los Angeles, and the Duncan Philipps Gal- 
lery in Washington, D. C. 

Stylistically, his work covers all stages and 


‘developments from Romanticism to Ab- 


stract art. In 1897, he painted dark, misty, 
romantic landscapes. One of them was done 
in Brownsville, today a crowded slum sec- 
tion of Brooklyn; but in Walkowitz’ painting 
one sees placid cows grazing in an orchard. 
About 1900 his color became warmer and 
fresher: ruddy reds and bright yellows re- 
placed the grays and browns. 

Before his arrival in Paris he had become 
an Impressionist, recording the atmospheric 
color of the New York bay as seen from the 
Battery and the snow-covered Palisades as 
viewed from across the Hudson River. 
Whistler certainly would have approved of 
young Walkowitz’ concern with the subtle- 
ties of delicate, tonal gradations. With the 
sojourn in Europe, the American was ex- 
posed to the bold “abstractions” of a Cé- 
zanne no less than to the color riots of the 
Fauves. While his palette was more varied 
than that of Cézanne, the color explosions 
of a Vlaminck were not to the taste of the 
much meeker, much gentler Walkowitz. 
Like the French rebels of his time, he loved 
to paint the land and the sea, but possibly 
because he was a Jew and because he was a 
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New Yorker, he nearly always put people 
into the center of the canvas—bathers or 
fishermen, young lovers relaxing on the grass 
in Central Park, or mothers tending their 
children. 

These decorative, often frieze-like, paint- 
ings have lost nothing of the lyrical tender- 
ness and naive grace that excited such critics 
as Willard Huntington Wright or the afore- 
mentioned MacBride. But popularly Walko- 
witz is better known for his drawings (often 
enriched by touches of water color) of East 
Side Jews and—a world apart—the dance 
of Isadora Duncan. 

In the swarming East Side Walkowitz 
found—on each street corner, in sweatshops, 
in the kosher restaurants, and in the Yiddish 
theatres—an endless variety of picturesque 
types that would have thrilled a Rembrandt. 
It was, after all, a period when hundreds of 
thousands escaped from Tsarist Russia to 
the New World—bearded old scholars in 
their traditional garb as well as young, ener- 
getic, proletarian workers, Hasidim and 
agnostics, saints and sinners, craftsmen and 
traders, sages and fools. In hundreds of pen- 
and-ink sketches he recorded the frenzy of 
their facial expression, the exultation of 
their uninhibited gestures, unafraid of critics 
who would tell him that these sketches were 
no more than “ugly caricatures.” Whirling 
anid swirling all over the paper, his pen (or 
crayon) was not concerned with any irrele- 
vancies in the appearance of his “models.” 
Yet it rarely failed to record the peculiarly 
eloquent other-worldliness of some of those 
types who, however grotesque their appear- 
ance at first sight, are, at least, no stereo- 
types—islands within a culture of stereotypes. 

A number of these drawings were col- 
lected in two volumes, Ghetto Motifs and 
Faces from the Ghetto. In his preface to the 
last-named book, the late philanthropist and 
collector, Simon L. Millner, wrote about 
Walkowitz’ renderings of Jewish faces: 

They are the countenances of living individuals, 
yet each also seems to be the clue to some central 
meaning which never is, and never can be, fully 
disclosed. They seem to loom, shadowy and doubt- 


ful, out of the very mosaic of their history which 
Walkowitz evokes with so great a power of sugges- 
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tion, now by letting a fine line wander into every 
crevice of the drawing as if it were intent upon 
capturing the tiniest secrets that he hides in the 
corners, now by broad flat strokes that make a face 
leap forth from its surroundings with a startling 
urgency that will brook no denial of our attention, 
no refusal of its demand upon our conscience. These 
faces seem to be invested by their full accumulation 
of experiences and self-consciousness. Every stroke, 
every shadow in these drawings is charged thereby 
with the most poignant significance. 


It was as early as 1908 that Walkowitz 
first saw the unforgettable woman whose 
motto was, “To dance is to live.” Born in 
the same year—1878—Isadora was then at 
her height. Walkowitz and I were walking 
home from a lecture at the Museum of 
Modern Art on Juen Gris when he spoke to 
me about his youth and about this great 
woman. About her 1908 recital, at Carnegie 
Hall, he rhapsodized: “Her body was music!” 
For twenty years, until her death, Walko- 
witz was in love with her. It was a Platonic 
affair, but it was, nevertheless, the turning- 
point in the life of Walkowitz to whom she 
revealed an artistic fervor of great dignity 
that he had not known before. We can only 
repeat what has been written about her— 
that she succeeded in bringing a new con- 
cept of beauty to the people through the 
magic of dance as it had existed earlier only 
in ancient Greece. She never permitted the 
movie camera to record any of her dances, 
but she encouraged Walkowitz to work in 
her studio and offered him ample oppor- 
tunity to use her as his model. 

It became his privilege to create, by means 
of about 5,000 watercolors and drawings, a 
monumental collection of “snapshots,” thus 
preserving for posterity the fleeting visions 
of her art. Sketching her, the painter pre- 
ferred to express himself through a few bold 
lines and some bits of pigment only, de- 
pending upon swift suggestion. Those of us 
too young ever to have seen Isadora on the 
stage are grateful to him for giving us at 
least an idea of her creations that once en- 
chanted the world. In his swirling sketches 
he revealed her in every mood, in every 
posture, with the entire gamut of human 
emotions. As far from anatomical study as 
anything may be, these drawings and aqua- 
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telles recreate the sense of grace and birdlike 
carriage created by her dances, summarizing, 
as they do, with a few quick strokes of pen 
or brush, the lines of the figure and giving 
only the essentials of both the form and the 
movement, 

It is not astonishing that Isadora’s un- 
timely and tragic death—in 1927 she was 
accidentally strangled by her scarf while 
motoring in Southern France—for a long 
while robbed Walkowitz of all desire to live 
and work. 

Walkowitz had early developed a philo- 
sophical attitude towards the world which 
allowed him to accept calmly both the good 
and the bad fate had to offer. He once re- 
marked: 

Life is divided into three stages—Fear (people are 
afraid to have their equilibrium disturbed); Sneer 
(people want to ridicule that which they can’t un- 
derstand); Cheer (people at last accept the new and 
follow the lead of the understanding few). 

But his thoughts about artists and art 
often probed much deeper into the realm of 
life than these maxims. Through his own 
statements on art Walkowitz has helped 
many people to penetrate to the core, to 
discover what is essential and what is un- 
essential in art: 

Art has nothing to do with imitation of objects. 
Art has its own life. One receives impressions from 


contacts or objects and then new forms are born in 
equivalents of line and color improvisations. 


He formulated the same idea in a slightly 
different way when he said: 

I try to find an equivalent for whatever is the 
effect of my relation to a thing, or to a part of a 
thing, or to an afterthought of it. I am seeking to 
attune my art to what I feel to be the keynote of an 
experience. If it brings me a harmonious sensation, 
I then try to find the concrete elements that are 
likely to record the sensation in visual forms, in the 
medium of lines, of color shapes, of space divisions. 
When the line and color are sensitized, they seem 
to me alive with the rhythm which I felt in the 
thing that stimulated my imagination and my ex- 
pression. 


Walkowitz, who never married, lives with 
some relatives in an apartment in Brooklyn. 
But the weakness of his sight notwithstand- 
ing, he rides the subway almost every day 
to visit the Museum of Modern Art and 
the Whitney Museum of American Art (in 
which there are many of his works) or some 
of the private galleries on Madison Avenue 
and 57th Street. Hats off to this brave little 


‘man with the big smile who, at the rare age 


of eighty, enjoys what life has to offer, and 
has retained a certain humility and sim- 
plicity even though he is well aware of the 
considerable contributions he has made to 
Jewish art and, above and beyond it, to the 
art of our century. 


UNDER THE GEORGIA SUN 


By Grorce Ross Rwce 


When I, pale Scot two hundred years removed, 
Drive with cooked brains beneath the rotting sun 
And see black cottonearth men too much loved 
With red clay cracking in the Georgia sun 

And read the Negro mask of twisted hate 

Beside the Saxon mask of unconcern 

And watch the lustful nights miscegenate 

With violence and shamefaced mornings burn 
With crime then I awake and wonder why: 
Tradition? fear? lust? jealousy? or pride? 

But words explain and explanations lie. 

The words are dreams and dreams and men have died. 
—The Georgia sun has struck us with its hand, 
And crazed hate black and white burns in the land. 
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HE MANY PREDICTIONS which persons 
| made about the Jews in Amer- 

ica range from absolute faith in sur- 
vival to assertions of great, if not complete, 
assimilation. Those who prophesy ought to 
do so out of an understanding of what has 
come before and what now transpires on 
the stage of Israel’s long history. All who 
are concerned, whether engaged in the haz- 
ards of prediction or not, will welcome the 
appearance of THE JEWS: Social Patterns 
of an American Group, edited by Marshall 
Sklare.* This volume contains a series of 
studies touching upon the Jews in America 
with helpful and well-considered editorial 
introductions. The essays are not all impor- 
tant, nor are they all of great value. Yet this 
book is important not only for what it con- 
tains, but also for what it suggests and for 
what it does not contain. While there have 
been other studies which ‘merit inclusion 
in a book such as this, it is disturbing to 
realize how much we simply do not bnew 
about ourselves. The fact that Dr. Sklare 
has made organized attempts to fill the gaps 
in our knowledge is, in itself, of no little 
significance. 

This volume is not, nor does the editor 
represent it to be, a sociology of the Jews 
in America. Nevertheless, from the studies 
of demography, community, religion, psy- 
chological considerations, and value orienta- 
tions which are included, one can form some 
conclusions, albeit imperfect, about the Jew- 
ish community in America. 

America represents an abrupt break with 
past Jewish experience. Jews live in a coun- 
try of unprecedented economic and educa- 
tional opportunity, removed from both the 
autonomous Jewish community and the 
violent outbreaks of anti-Jewish feeling of 
the past. There has been a radical transfor- 


* The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois. 669 pp. $10.00. 
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mation of the historic Jewish community 
which had its beginning in Europe. On the 
other hand, as Ben Halpern skillfully points 
out in the chapter entitled “America Is 
Different,” many of the movements in 
which the European Jew saw an answer to 
Christian hatreds have lost their vibrant 
luster. This is not to imply that Christian 
hostility is only a page in Jewish history—it 
remains a living, potent disease. But the 
great struggle for emancipation and oppor- 
tunity which took place in Europe is absent 
here. 

The Jews of America, immigrants or the 
children of immigrants, have ascended the 
economic ladder with tremendous speed. 
They are almost always of the middle class, 
sharing, or striving to attain, middle class 
virtues. 

Whether or not this will continue, the 
Jew is still the product of values which have 
historically been associated with his group. 
The devotion to learning, the non-rejection 
of the material world, the sensitive feeling 
for Klal Yisroel, the unity of Jewry, the 
ideas of kindness and a faith in the future 
have all made their mark on the entire com- 
munity. It is, of course, difficult adequately 
to trace the causes of human actions and to 
know whether they reflect historical neces- 
sities or group values. From the study by 
Lawrence H. Fuchs on “Sources of Jewish 
Internationalism and Liberalism” and from 
the paper of Werner Cohn on “The Poli- 
tics of American Jews,” one can conclude 
that they are probably the result of both. It 
is not unrealistic, therefore, to attribute 
Jewish participation in liberal activities, and 
particularly in the on-going struggle for 
freedom and equality, in great measure to 
these historic Jewish values. These values 
have also enabled the Jew to become pri- 
marily a middle-class American who most 
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usually earns his living in a self-owned busi- 
ness, managerial position, or profession. 
Traditional Jewish values have thus far had 
their favorable impact on the rate of juve- 
nile delinquency and intoxication within the 
group. 

For the person who earnestly desires the 
existence of the Jewish people, the more im- 
portant fact is not how far the Jew has 
wandered, or even fled, from the direction 
of what had been Jewish history. It is a 
careful analysis of where the Jew has stopped 
that is of greatest importance. It is most sig- 
nificant that the transformations within Jew- 
ish life have thus far been just that—within 
Jewish life. The overwhelming majority of 
Jews do not want to be called by any other 
name. They do not wish to be other than 
Jewish. It is due to the will to survive as 
Jews, consciously and unconsciously, that 
communal life comes into being, first and 
always in the informal social structure, but 
also in the formal institutions. The strong 
social relations which Jews enter into with 
each other and the institutionalized com- 
munity are the vehicles by which identity 
becomes warm, human, and familiar. They 
are the means by which the name Jew is 
bestowed upon the future. They also reflect, 
however, the fact that Jews are not accepted 
socially by the Christian majority. A great 
number of social clubs, fraternities, and or- 
ganizations, particularly those having great 
status significance, are closed to Jews. This 
is one of the significant considerations in 
contemporary Jewish life. However, except 
for a distinct minority, the desire to survive 
translates itself into support of a great many 
and diverse institutions in the United States 
and abroad, including the State of Israel. 

The devotion which Jews bear to the State 
of Israel is one of unusual strength among 
the peoples of the world. The Jew in Amer- 
ica, unlike others who have immigrated to 
this country, is devoted to the State of Israel 
not only because it is the country from 
which he or his ancestors have come, but 
because it is the land to which his brothers 
have gone. The loyalty precedes the founda- 
tion of the State and is thus able to tran- 


scend it. The very existence of the State and 
the desire of the Jew for survival are based 
on a common memory and a shared concern 
for the future. 

Nevertheless, the attitude of the American 
Jew towards Israel has not received adequate 
consideration in this volume. While the con- 
clusions reached in A Study of Jewish Atti- 
tudes toward the State of Israel by Dr. Sklare 
and Benjamin B. Ringer (made about ten 
years ago) would seem valid today, one 
would like to know in greater detail how the 
first decade of the State’s history has affected 
Jewish life. 

The organized Jewish community is com- 
plex, with a host of national and _ local 
organizations. Most of the organizations 
participate in fund-raising activities which, 
to a degree at least, seem to have become 
among the most important communal activ- 
ities. It may not be presumptuous to say that 
the raising of money is the communal activ- 
ity which has captured to the greatest degree 
the energies and devotion of most partici- 
pating Jews. In the face of such a network 
of organizational life, one would look in vain 
for unity within the group. No voice can 
adequately speak for the Jews, a fact which 
must at times confuse the non-Jewish world. 
Here, too, one would welcome more infor- 
mation in this book about ourselves. Dr. 
Sklare has pointed out some of the deficien- 
cies in our knowledge. Other questions, not 
posed by the editor, also require discussion. 
To what extent do Jews participate in com- 
munal and cultural affairs?’ What impact, if 
any, has the increase in fund-raising since 
World War II had upon the values of the 
community? What would be an accurate 
description of the increasingly important 
professional in the community — his atti- 
tudes, education, or status? What are the 
nature and extent of the activities of major 
Jewish organizations? What makes for unity 
and disunity within the community? 

There is one institution, however, which 
seems to occupy a central position — the 
synagogue. Perhaps because of the circum- 
stances of American life which appear more 
willing to grant recognition to religious dif- 
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ferences than to differences based on national 
or ethnic origin, and the understanding of 
the Jew that survival is somehow inextricably 
bound up with the religious memory and 
requirements of Jewish faith, the synagogue 
has become the focal point for group life. 
This is not to say, however, that traditional 
Jewish religion, with its emphasis on per- 
sonal piety and commitment to an all-inclu- 
sive way of life, is central. Except for the 
high holidays and a few occasions associated 
with death, social life and minimal group 
identification (such as the Bar Mitzvah and 
education of the child), the synagogue as a 
religious institution is virtually irrelevant to 
most Jews. This is to say that there is little 
participation in the religious functions of 
the synagogue. Thus there comes about the 
interesting phenomenon elsewhere described 
by Dr. Sklare as ethnic survival under the 
legitimation of religion. If one calls this 
secularism, it by no means brings to mind 
the avowed and even militant secular groups 
in the Yiddish-speaking community or the 
many persons who have attempted to formu- 
late cogent, systematic views of Jewish life 
along secular lines. There is rather an effort- 
less but strongly instinctive and emotional 
will to go on as Jews, without many substan- 
tial differences in life, language, or thought 
from the non-Jewish world. 

These considerations account for some of 
the other facts which are described in this 
book. Jerome E. Carlin and Saul H. Mend- 
lovitz, in a paper entitled “The American 
Rabbi: A Religious Specialist Responds to 
Loss of Authority,” suggest that the scholar- 
saint role will re-emerge and. become, as in 
the past, the “most characteristic rabbinic 
role.” It is not entirely apparent that this is 
so. There has been a radical transformation 
of the place of the rabbinate in Jewish life 
which has been recently described by Dr. 
Robert Gordis as an institution the func- 
tions of which “have undergone so far- 
reaching a transformation in modern times 
that it may be said to represent virtually a 
new calling.” 

The group itself, or at least the younger 
members of the group, evolve what is de- 
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scribed as a “child-oriented” community. In 
the excellent study by Herbert J. Gans “The 
Origin and Growth of a Jewish Community 
in the Suburbs: A Study of the Jews of Park 
Forest,” the child-oriented community is 
said to be one where the “community’s 
organizational energy is focused almost ex- 
clusively around the children’s . . . needs of 
Jewish children (as perceived by the par- 
ents) while at the same time most of the 
adults abstain from religious-cultural activi- 
ties and involvement in the community.” 
This is unlike the Jewish community as it 
was formerly constituted—i.e., where activi- 
ties centered about the adults, and the chil- 
dren were trained to learn and grow into the 
adults’ role. Perhaps one could call the com- 
munity an “identity-survival oriented” com- 
munity. Only whatever is deemed necessary 
to transmit the name Jew to the next gener- 
ation, with or without conscious historic 
content and meaning, is sufficient. Thus it 
is that such a community, while “child- 
oriented” in its Jewish life, is not “children- 
oriented.” That is, it is meant to provide 
only for the young child. One cannot find 
the same support or desire in such a com- 
munity for education for teen-agers. At the 
latter age the adult-type (social) functions 
will suffice. The logical result is a conflict 
between the uninvolved parent and the 
would-be involving rabbi and religious 
school. Whether another result can or will 
be the rise of a community of religiously and 
culturally participating Jews who have been 
made the object of this orientation in their 
childhood is a matter of conjecture. 

The formal system of education, which 
was but hinted at in this volume, is also a 
most important part of any study of the 
Jews. Indeed, to the committed Jew, it is 
probably the most important part. Here it is 
that one discovers some of the most distress- 
ing facts about American Jewish life, and 
here it is that one must place his hope for 
the future. 

Elementary Jewish education, which to- 
day rests primarily in the hands of the syna- 
gogue, reaches an ever-increasing number of 
children. However, those not reached at all 
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form an unfortunately large group. Further- 
more, most children are withdrawn from the 
system of formal education at such an early 
age that they cannot be called educated by 
any reasonable standard. If there are encour- 
aging signs of more education for the teen- 
age and college-age groups, there remains a 
herculean task for the Jewish educator, who 
is yet to attain a status commensurate with 
his responsibility within the community. 

There are, however, some important 
movements in Jewish education which con- 
stitute an encouraging part of any appraisal 
of American Jewry. Among these one must 
count the summer camps and the day 
schools, particularly the latter. If the num- 
ber of youth who attend these institutions 
seems small in proportion to the total 
school-age population, the quality of Jewish 
instruction which they receive is likely to 
cause them to be the future leaders among 
those Jews who will participate in Jewish 
communal life. 


There are factors in contemporary Jewish - 


life which should give pause to the overly 
confident optimist. A smaller birth rate will 
probably decrease the proportionate size of 
the Jewish group. Many Jewish intellectuals 
and professionals are discontented with the 
community and have withdrawn from par- 
ticipation. Indeed, the total number of ac- 
tive adult participants is not what it should 
be. The dangers of assimilation should not 
be underestimated. If the synagogue were to 
reflect correctly the content of its members’ 
homes, it would also be indistinguishable 
from the non-Jewish world. The incidence 
of conflict among American religious groups 
is increasing and is likely to place some stress 
on the Jewish community. 

This is not to say, on the other hand, that 
the only alternative to an exaggerated opti- 
mism is despair. Certainly the will for sur- 
vival and identity and the increases in 
synagogue membership which accompany it, 
make up the raw matter out of which can 
emerge a revived, mature Jewish people. No 
ideology has yet been able to capture the 
loyalties of the people. In the adult study 
groups, and summer-month institutes, and 
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other Jewish activities, one does discern a 
good deal of talk about Judaism and Jewish 
life. Talk is the way in which the group 
searches out an ideology for itself. The 
searching may either precede or disclose a 
commitment to some form of creative sur- 
vival. 

One must wait to see, however, not only 
what Jews will say about themselves, but 
what they will do about the claim of the 
Jewish heritage upon them. It is in the pros- 
pect that the talk will translate itself into 
life that one finds faith in the future. 
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Supplication 





... I am tired and sick of war. Its glory 
is all moonshine. It is only those who have 
neither fired a shot nor heard the shrieks 
and groans of the wounded who cry aloud 
for blood, more vengeance, more desolation. 
War is Hell... . 


WILuIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 








Sticks wel Senes 


NDY SAT ON THE CuRB Clutching a har- 
A monica wrapped in red paper, and 
he watched the house across the 
street. From bare feet planted expectantly 
on the gutter paving, to the crown of a 
stubbled head, he was as clean and shiny as 
an ebony book-end. Even the patches on his 
knickers sported a crispness of recent soap 
and water. “You just go to that white boy’s 
party and strut!” That’s what his mammy 
said. Now he was sitting on a curb, watching 
the house across the street — waiting for 
Bobby to call him over... . 

Bobby was his friend. He’d said, “Andy, 
when you get there, you just wait out in 
front and I'll call you when to come over. 
Mom don’t like for me to play with Darkies, 
but it’s my party... .” 

Bobby was his friend and the harmonica 
wrapped in red paper was for him. 

Across the street children played together 
—laughed together. There was a big hedge 
around the yard and in places where the 
hedge didn’t grow so close, Andy could 
watch the children play. Once he thought 
he saw Bobby. He was all ready to jump up 
and run over—but then he guessed it wasn’t 
Bobby after all. 

It was quiet up and down the street and it 
was quiet there on the curb. But across the 
street, laughter and shrieks tumbled over 
the yard gate, spilled between the gaps in 
the hedge, and Andy heard this through the 
quietness. 

He sat with his feet in the gutter and with 
his bare toes he began pushing stones and 
sticks around and made designs in the silky 
dust. He drew a circle around two white 
pebbles. The pebbles represented him and 
Bobby, and the circle was a lot of mean 
bandits. He gathered other pebbles and 
threw them at different parts of the circle. 
When he’d thrown one, he’d jab out sav- 
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agely with his finger, “POW! POW!” and 
thus he would shoot the bandits. It was a 
wonderful fight until Bobby got hurt. He 
got wounded pretty badly and Andy had to 
fight for both of them. 

The two pebbles were close together now 
for Andy was protecting his friend. “Don’t 
worry, Bobby. I'll kill them all. Then I'll 
carry you to a doctor.” He was on his knees 
down in the street and he held his hand 
straight out, squinting along his arm and 
using the red package as a gun. “POW! 
POW!” The little circle was forgotten as he 
fought with bandits behind trees and parked 
cars. “POW! I got him, Bobby! POW! 
POW!” Then he pointed up in the air and 
he shot at planes and rocket ships that came 
out from all over. And he had to move 
around fast to keep his body between the 
enemy and his wounded friend. “Watch out, 
Bobby! Look at this one! Ah-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-ak! 
I got him, Bobby!” 

A little girl started giggling at the gate 
across the street and Andy got hurriedly to 
his feet. He stood with a sheepish grin on 
his face and watched the girl. She was 
dressed frilly and pink and she was calling to 
other children and pointing at Andy. Andy 
stood there grinning. “See the funny little 
nigger boy!” The girl in the pink dress 
laughed and pointed and other children 
crowded at the gate to stare at Andy. “Look! 
He’s got pockets on his knees!” Andy tried 
hard to laugh. He looked down at the 
patches on his knickers and grinned some 
more. Then somebody that appeared a lot 
like Bobby pulled the little girl in the pink 
dress away from the gate and right after that 
the other children left. 

Andy sat down on the curb. He guessed it 
wasn’t time yet for Bobby to call him over. 

The children were playing with a big ball 
that Andy could see sometimes through the 
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hedge and sometimes when it was thrown 
way up higher than the hedge. It was a 
pretty ball with lots of colors, and when it 
came down, eager arms reached and children 
would laugh and jump. If he was there, he 
bet he could catch the ball nearly every time. 
He was the best jumper in his class and that 
was an easy old ball to catch. 

Then Andy stopped watching the ball. 
He picked up a stick and idly re-etched the 
line of the circle. The pebbles were gone 
and he found two more to put in the center. 
A white one—that was Bobby—and a dark 
ee 
But he was tired of shooting bandits and 
anyway, the circle looked like a big pie. It 
looked like the pie his mammy had just 
baked at home. “You don’ take none of this 
pie now, ’cause when you gets to that party, 
you gonna fill your belly with white folks’ 
cooking.” Andy thought hungrily about that 
pie. Course, at Bobby’s party they were go- 
ing to have lots of things besides pie. But he 
bet it wasn’t no better than that pie of his 
mammy’s. He wished he had just a little of 
that pie right now. 

In the yard, children’s voices formed a 
sudden accumulative shriek and Andy looked 
up in time to see the big ball sail over the 
hedge and come bounding across the street. 
He jumped up, neatly grabbed the ball and 
ran to the hedge. Some boys came out of 
the gate and when Andy poised to throw 
the ball to one, another ran around behind 
him and knocked the ball from his hands. 
One of the boys grabbed the ball and then 
they all ran back into the yard, leaving Andy 
alone in the street. 

He stood there for a minute and listened 
to everybody play and watched them play 
through the hedge. Then slowly he walked 
back to the other side of the street and sat 
down on the curb. Those boys didn’t know 
he was invited to the party. But Bobby 
would tell them. That was for sure. 

Andy sat there clutching the harmonica 
wrapped in red paper that he was going to 
give to Bobby. Across the street in the yard 
children played, and out on the street, play- 
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ful little eddies of wind swirled the loose 
dust and fallen leaves. It was becoming 
harder to see what they were doing in the 
yard. It was getting a little dark now. A 
little cold. He thought maybe if he would 
go over to the gate and give the present to 
Bobby, well, Bobby would ask him inside 
the yard. He wouldn’t mind the cold if he 
could just run and catch that big ball. 

He had just about made up his mind to 
go over to the gate and give Bobby the 
harmonica when a lady rapped—loud—on a 
window and all the children ran up the back 
stairs into the house. Andy thought he saw 
Bobby going up the stairs, but he wasn’t 
sure. It was getting darker now—colder— 
and he wished Bobby would hurry up and 
call him over. 

Through the front window he could see 
children sitting around a big table with 
bright, different-colored things on_ their 
heads and heaps of different-colored things 
on the table. Andy wondered if Bobby 


‘would mind if he played the harmonica a 


little while he waited. It was getting mighty 
cold now, and he sure did wish Bobby would 
hurry up and call him over. Bobby was his 


friend. ... if 
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Totes on Vlorthwest Jewry 


ORE THAN HALF a century ago, when 
M\ young Stephen Wise was offered 
the pulpit of Temple Beth Israel 


in Portland, Oregon, friends and family 
members counseled against acceptance. 
Why, they argued, should a promising young 
man with such an obvious store of talent 
bury himself in primitive country so far 
from the centers of Jewish life? 

There were some good reasons for these 
warnings which the fiery rabbi, by the way, 
did not heed. The few important cities of 
the Pacific Northwest contained only a 
handful of Jews, about one per cent of the 
total population. Since then the ratio has 
hardly changed. Today roughly 10,000 Jews 
reside in Seattle, 6,000 in Portland, and pre- 
carious clusters of families are scattered 
throughout the countryside. 

But the pitifully small number is no indi- 
cation of spiritual sterility or cultural bar- 
renness. True, the old Oregon Territory 
seems to engulf the new arrival from the 
Eastern ghetto with a particularly enticing 
aroma of welcome. He responds to the heart- 
warming friendliness with a grateful desire 
to assimilate to the new-home community. 
But at the same time, he asserts his religious 
ties frankly and proudly. He builds super- 
modern synagogues and Jewish centers. He 
even finds new ways to express his Judaism, 
but these ways always look more liberal, 
more New Worldish than those of the rela- 
tives who stayed behind on the Hudson 
River. 

At the recent anniversary celebration of a 
Portland synagogue the central theme was 
not taken from the world of Sholem 
Aleichem, but from the Western forest. 
Paul Bunyan, the legendary mountain-sized 
logger, who, with his giant double-bladed 
axe and his companion, Babe, the Blue Ox, 
symbolizes local folklore and economic en- 
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terprise, was the main character featured in 
the decorations and in the historical pageant. 
Participants were clad in homespun pioneer 
garb that had been the latest fashion in 
covered-wagon days. 

In Walla Walla or Corvallis a Jewish joke 
has to be carefully explained before anything 
like the desired rapport can be established. 
Grandpa might still subscribe to his Yiddish 
newspaper from New York, but for the rest 
of the family the characters could just as 
well be Greek or Chinese. 

The Oregon Territory was practically 
empty until the backwash of the California 
gold rush reached its lush valleys. Some for- 
tune hunters whose bags were full of yellow 
nuggets, and others who had “gone broke” 
before striking pay-dirt turned their eyes 
northward where the land was always green 
and lots could be had from the government 
for the asking. 

Among the arrivals was a sprinkling of 
young Jewish men, many still in their teens. 
They were recent immigrants from small 
towns in Bavaria and Bohemia. Without 
graduating from “gymnasium” or finishing a 
trade apprenticeship, they had run away 
from the dismal post-Napoleonic home con- 
ditions. Now they were ready to tackle any- 
thing that promised thrill and reward. 

Moses Fried erected a shack on his dona- 
tion land in the fertile Willamette Valley 
and started the first country store of the 
area. It soon became the social center for 
the scattered white settlers and the scene of 
ceremonious barter with the Indians. Not 
far away, in Eugene, the only metal box 
that could be padlocked stood in Goodman 
Bettman’s store. It served the homesteaders 
as depository for their valuables till the first 
bank eventually relieved him of this respon- 
sibility. Louis Fleischner ran supply mule 
trains through trackless woods to distant 
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mining camps. He also read letters and 
newspapers, many months old, to illiterate 
prospectors who, otherwise, were completely 
secluded from the outside world. 

The Jewish country storekeeper became 
an important folk figure in the tiny pioneer 
communities vying in popularity with the 
circuit rider and the mountain sheriff. Before 
the nineteenth century was over, the list of 
Jewish small-town mayors, city treasurers, 
state legislators, and postmasters had grown 
remarkably long. The city of Portland, or- 
ganized only in 1845, had two Jewish mayors 
before reaching the age of thirty and a third 
one early in the current century. Julius Meier 
was one of the ablest governors, and Richard 
Neuberger is today the second senator of 
the Jewish faith sent by Oregonians to the 
nation’s capital. 

Busily running pack-trains, assaying gold 
dust, and navigating river boats, the boys 
with the heavy Teutonic accent had not 
much time nor inclination for matters of 
the spirit. Nevertheless, around the holiday 
season their loneliness and emotional empti- 
ness cried out for some kind of religious 
experience. Minyans assembled in hastily 
pitched tents, in log cabins, shuttered stores, 
and rented lodge halls. Religious training 
was as sketchy as secular schooling, but 
somebody was usually found who could 
chant the prayers untroubled by expert criti- 
cism. 

Organized Judaism secured its first foot- 
hold north of California and west of the 
Great Divide when Congregation Beth Israel 
of Portland was founded in 1858, one year 
before Oregon became a state of the Union. 
Services were first held in a bare room above 
a blacksmith shop and livery stable by the 
water-front. Portland was then a noisy river 
port and supply base for minor gold rushes 
where saloons and bawdy houses far out- 
numbered the places of worship. 

In 1869 a second congregation, Ahavai 
Sholom, was started by a few secessionists. 
It soon became known as the “Polnishe 
Shul,” in contrast to Beth Israel, the 
“Daitsche Shul.” The German element con- 
trolled affairs in the older synagogue in the 
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same grand-seigneurial fashion that it dis- 
played in civic and philanthropic matters. 
The Fleischners, Lowenbergs, and Gold- 
smiths had, in the meantime, built imposing 
mansions on the west side of town. From 
there they looked down on what they felt 
with pride and self-assurance was “their” 
city. 

With affluence and a growing sense of 
belonging came the desire to bring grace 
and refinement to the crude Northwest. 
Jews became prominent in every conceivable 
cultural endeavor. The great ambition was 
to equal San Francisco, which was consid- 
ered the model civilized community. Pil- 
grimages to the Bay City were regular events 
on the social calendar. There they went to 
honeymoon, to recuperate, to visit numerous 
relatives. From there they took home inspira- 
tion and new ideas. 

Schools became a major concern of the 
men who, in their youth, had succeeded in 
staying away from them. For many years 


-Portland had a Jewish parochial school with 


a full general curriculum in addition to 
Hebrew and German. As the status of public 
education was still rather low, Beth Israel 
School was patronized by Jew and Gentile 
alike. But all the while, the Jewish segment 
fervently championed public schools on all 
levels. 

In the eighties the dreary stream of Rus- 
sian immigration began to send some rivu- 
lets as far as the Pacific Northwest. Within 
a few years the texture of Northwest Jewry 
changed radically under the impact. For the 
first time tiny Jewish neighborhoods sprang 
up in Seattle’s crowded harbor district and 
on Portland’s grimy Second Street. The log- 
gers out of the woods for a riotous week-end 
curiously ogled little knots of bearded men 
in caftans and broad-brimmed black hats. 

Portland’s Judaeo-German elite rose to 
the challenge. Deep inroads were made into 
the assets of the First Hebrew Benevolent 
Society. On Second Street rose Neighbor- 
hood House, a settlement in the Jane 
Addams tradition, designed to guide the 
bewildered newcomers on the road of Amer- 
icanization. But after the established group 
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had reached for the pocket book it rang 
down a curtain of social aloofness. For some 
time, the leaders of Beth Israel frowned 
upon the idea of sharing their sanctuary with 
the less cultured brethren from the wrong 
side of town. In the realm of recreation, the 
Concordia Club, resplendent with its debu- 
tante balls and stag dinners, was the undis- 
puted preserve of the Teutonic upper crust. 
If nothing else, the intentionally staggering 
membership fees kept the undesirable ele- 
ments out. 

But within a few short years the proverbial 
melting pot obliterated the caste system. 
Second Street lost its inhabitants to the 
well-landscaped suburbs. Neighborhood 
House had to revamp its program and is now 
serving a predominantly non-Jewish clien- 
tele. From junk-wagons and hole-in-the-wall 
pawnshops the breadwinners graduated to 
reputable furniture and jewelry stores. One 
of the haughtiest defenders of Beth Israel’s 
purity was humbled to see his own son court 
and eventually marry a maiden who had 
come from the Russian Pale. 

With the disappearance of the East-West 
cleavage the once bewildering profusion of 
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competing Jewish organizations became su- 
perfluous. The lordly Concordia Club closed 
its doors, and Portland’s four B’nai B'rith 
lodges consolidated into one over the out- 
raged protests of the old die-hards. 

In the mild climate of the timbered Cas- 
cade slopes traditions wear off easily, yet 
Judaism keeps affirming itself with youthful 
vigor. The rabbinate, as well as Jewish lay 
leaders, spearhead the struggle for social 
progress. In the communities of the North- 
west the typically American inter-faith move- 
ment has found some of its leading pioneers. 

Today synagogue attendance is better than 
ever. In the crowded Religious School ses- 
sions modern educational methods are em- 
ployed, having been discussed first in 
professional-minded teachers’ seminars. The 
old Talmudic disputations have been tre- 
placed by adult education courses in the 
great books of Judaism and in comparative 
religion. 

A comfortable middle-class group, North- 
west Jewry is, on the whole, a well-adjusted 
lot, remarkably free from the.painful frustra- 
tions that elsewhere befall minority groups. 
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By Faye CuttcoTE WALKER 


If I were Hope, I’d dedicate my life 

To that same world which, if I were Despair, 

I’d turn my back upon—like any wife 

Who, having been repulsed, had ceased to care. 
If I were Faith, I’d lead the faithless back 

Into the paths of righteousness; if I 

Were Justice, I would paint the white man black, 
And flay his eardrums with the black man’s cry. 


If I were Peace, I'd pay a friendly call 
Upon the world that had rejected me, 
And make a bivouac of its entrance hall 


Until it forcibly ejected me. 


If I were Mercy, Charity or Love, 

I'd storm the doors of Greed, and there remain 
Until all hearts had grasped the meaning of 
My presence in their palaces of pain. 


If I were Death, I'd look Fear’s number up— 
She to be judged of God, along with Hate— 

For Prejudice—who else?-—my hemlock cu 
Reserving for Unkindness my most inexorable fate! 
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The SS: Alibi of a Nation, 1922-1945, by 
Gerald Reitlinger. Viking Press. 502 pp. 
$6.50. 

Whoever had the misfortune of living in 
Nazi-occupied Europe recalls the hissing 
sounds of those two short letters, S S, which 
frightened even the calmest individual into 
a state of utmost tension. S S stood for 
Schutz-Staffeln, protection squads—a name 
that by itself revealed little about the charac- 
ter of the black-uniformed, black-booted 
militia, often referred to, in American re- 
ports, by the absurd term “Elite Guards.” 
Originally, their sole task had been schuetzen, 
to protect Hitler from hecklers, when the 
Fuehrer mounted the soap-boxes in Munich. 
They may have been an “elite” in the ’thir- 
ties, when they were carefully screened to 
assure absolute “racial purity” of themselves 
and their wives, and designated as the pro- 
genitors of a future Aryan super-race. But 
whatever the original composition and task 
of the S S, it is now justly remembered as a 
mass of murderers, recruited from nearly 
all nations of Europe. Of the half million 
men who, at the end of the hostilities, wore 
the insignia of the S S on their uniforms, 
the overwhelming majority were non-Ger- 
mans. If, in 1922, the S S was Hitler’s private 
bodyguard, made up of a few professional 
strong men, Heinrich Himmler, years later, 
transformed it into a veritable army that 
could crush the “inner foe” with the ruth- 
lessness of the juggernaut. 

While a prisoner of the Dachau Concen- 
tration Camp, I had, of course, daily “con- 
tacts” with S S men, who were the camp 
administrators, doctors, and guards. But I 
did not then know that S S functions also 
included Germanic archaeology, ancestral 
research, alchemy, astrology, the forging of 
foreign currency, the management of night- 


clubs outside Germany, and other unex- 
pected activities aimed at accelerating the 
Reich’s ideological and political world con- 
quest. Mr. Reitlinger gives full credit to the 
demoniacal versatility of the S S, omitting 
only one detail that will startle even those 
hardened to the most lunatic revelations: 
the S S established a department of witch- 
craft, earnestly and methodically investigat- 
ing the use of black magic to kill off Hitler’s 
enemies... . 

That after a flood of books on the Third 
Reich the present volume still offers material 


likely to “enrich” the British and American 
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reader’s view of the 1922-1945 era proves 
that there is no end to learning the essential 
facts concerning the phenomenon of Hitler- 
ism, and that the further away we get from 
it, the better we can see it in its totality. 
Perhaps the best thing Reitlinger does is to 
destroy one false notion after another. Some 
of the newly gained bits of knowledge may 
contribute to a further indictment of the 
nation that let the S S grow and others may 
turn into accusations of non-German groups. 

For instance, discussing the Nazi era with 
a German, one is bound to hear, concerning 
the atrocities committed against Jews, Poles, 
Russians, and others, that S S, solely, was 
responsible for these crimes. Such a state- 
ment is often made in good faith. Even an 
anti-Nazi like Ulrich von Hassell, who lost 
his life after the abortive anti-Hitler plot of 
July, 1944, held the S S guilty of the reign 
of terror in Poland. Undoubtedly, the S S 
were always the spearhead of terror. Yet this 
book shows that many German agencies co- 
operated in opposing the defeated Poles, and 
that the number of the S S in Poland was 
relatively small—“so small that their num- 
bers must be compared very critically indeed 
with the magnitude of the performance be- 
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fore a famous alibi is once again accepted.” 
After 1945, to make the now defunct S S the 
scapegoat became the convenient expedient, 
yet ... “the men who carried out the forci- 
ble deportations and resettlements in Po- 
land, though passed off as S S, were in fact 
pre-Nazi policemen; and they carried out 
the worst part of the work.” 

A theory which finds great vogue in to- 
day’s Germany runs to the effect that the 
S S, instead of being condemned as crimi- 
nals, ought to be treated with respect and 
even gratitude for their important role in 
Germany's war against the Bolshevists. 
Without a discussion of the premises of this 
argument, it should be noted that the strictly 
military contribution of the S S to Hitler’s 
victories was not spectacular, and that what- 
ever acts of “heroism” might be credited to 
the S S were made by non-German members 
who continued to fight fanatically even 
when the war seemed lost, because, unlike 
the German-born S S men, they had only a 
choice between being killed on the battle- 
field or being shot as traitors by firing squads 
in their own country. 

But Mr. Reitlinger is far from denying 
that the S S excelled all other groups in the 
art of torturing victims, even though it 
could not have wiped out millions of inno- 
cents without active help from other, numer- 
ically much larger, units (in the winter of 
1940, Germany had seven million regular 
soldiers, but as yet only 80,000 S S mem- 
bers). It may not be possible to prove that 
S S leader Dirlewanger (who may be alive, 
and may even be working for Nasser) enter- 
tained his fellow-officers with the death 
throes of Jewish girls he had injected with 
strychnine. But the book is full of other 
tales, no less ghoulish and ghastly, that have 
been checked and found to be unquestion- 
ably true. 


Did nobody protest? Reitlinger found the 
record of high-ranking army men to have 
been pretty poor. But if not a single general 
resigned his command in May, 1940 to ob- 
ject to the naked aggression he served, why 
should there be any quibble when Jews and 
Poles were being murdered? The military 
governor of Poland, Colonel General Jo- 
hannes Blaskowitz, and Field Marshal Wal- 
ter von Reichenau carried in their pockets 
memoranda citing the S S excesses. They 
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never reached Hitler. General Erich Hoep- 
pner, later hanged for his part in the plot of 
1944, called S S leader Eicke a “butcher”; 
but, after all, Eicke sacrificed the lives, not 
of East Europeans, but of German soldiers, 
in useless battles. 

Reitlinger scrutinizes the story of anti- 
Hitler resistance, and while he concedes that 
there were many honest and truly heroic 
men among the plotters, he reminds us of 
the proverb about “the company one keeps,” 
for there were some doubtful S S characters 
associated with them: for instance, S S Gen- 
eral Count von Helldorf, who in 1938 had 
taken part in the Berlin pogroms “with a 
gusto that angered even Goebbels,” and is 
believed to have organized the massacre of 
Jews at Kharkov in October, 1941. Then 
there was S S General Artur Nebe, who 
headed an extermination group responsible 
for 42,000 executions. Would these men 
have shared power had the bomb of July, 
1944 succeeded in killing Hitler? If so, it 
was a blessing that the coup d'etat failed, 
and that Russia and the West could not 
blunder into recognizing a Reich still very 
powerful, and even without Hitler still 
Fascist and evil. 

Having exploded Germany’s standard ex- 
cuse for all pillage and murder—“blame it 
on the S S’—the author coolly examines the 
record of the West. Alas, the West did not 
display perturbation about S S butchery so 
long as the victims were East Europeans. 
They did not think that the S S would ever 
hurt Westerners. An S S unit machine- 
gunned British prisoners, yet when the sole 
survivor reached England, his report met 
with astonishment: 

No one in British military circles believed his 
story even in 1943. Atrocities were something that 
happened only in Russia and Poland. . . . It was 
only after the murder of eighty-three American 
prisoners at the Malmedy cross-roads in December, 
1944 that a peculiar illusion died. This was the 
illusion that the special standards of warfare of the 
Waffen SS were only intended for the races whom 
Himmler did not recognize as Herrenvolk. 

It is amazing how many Frenchmen, Bel- 
gians, Dutch, and Norwegians joined the 
military formations of the S S out of a 
species of naive pan-European idealism, fos- 
tered by the S S leaders who told these for- 
eigners that they were, first of all, Europeans 
defending the values of Western civilization 
against Asiatic Bolshevism. But it is more 
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discouraging to find even today people who 
cannot understand that Hitler’s Reich was 
nothing but a conspiracy of criminals, as 
exemplified by the S S. Such people would 
have liked to see Germany hold out in the 
East to enable the West to win the race 
with Russia: “Those who think so,” Reit- 
linger warns, “would do well to reflect that, 
had Hitler retained his hold on South-East- 
ern Europe till the end of the war, the gas 
chambers would have claimed at the very 
least another half million victims.” More- 
over, we might add that the post-war world 
would have looked even worse than it looks 
today had there been any “collusion” be- 
tween Nazi Germany and the West, with all 
the resulting moral contamination. 

Mr. Reitlinger, a British Jew, author of 
The Final Solution, a volume dealing with 
Hitler’s war against the Jews, has now given 
us here a carefully documented, lucidly writ- 
ten study of great historical value. Of imme- 
diate practical use is the 20-page appendix, 
giving very brief biographies of the major 
personalities, both Nazi and anti-Nazi, men- 
tioned in the book. One is upset to learn 
how many top leaders have been released 
from prison in the last few years, and how 
many others completely disappeared in 1945 
to elude justice. If there is anything in the 
book that might be criticized, it is Reit- 
linger’s contempt for the S S leaders, remi- 
niscent of the attitude of liberals before and 
even after 1933 to a Hitler they dismissed as 
a fool. If the S S had really been composed 
of “elderly schoolboys and night-club thugs,” 
it would not have been able to terrorize, 
first, the literate and intelligent German 
nation, and thereafter twelve other Euro- 
pean nations. Himmler may have been a 
vulgar crank, but Reitlinger erred in calling 
this monster mediocre. Indeed, had the S S 
leaders appeared as inefficient, amateurish 
misfits as they appear to Reitlinger, the 
Germans would have had some sort of nego- 
tiable “alibi.” But long before the fatal 
March of 1933 it should have been clear to 
the German nation that all they might ex- 
pect from men like Heydrich and Himmler 
would be a Gruendlichkeit and Schrecklich- 
keit compared to which all the fury of the 
French Revolution would be child’s play. 


ALFRED WERNER 
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The Novels of Waldo Frank, by William 


Bittner. University of Pennsylvania Press. 


222 pp. $5.00. 


William Bittner, who is assistant Professor 
of English at Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, has here set out to evaluate a highly 
controversial personality in the stream of 
literary history. What is Waldo Franks place 
in this milieu? And how has he achieved that 
position? For the the present decade Frank 
is, if not passé, certainly obscured, static, 
and completed. The author found by inves- 
tigation that a fresh appraisal was highly 
worthwhile. The question then arose as to 
what facet of Frank’s work should come 
under such critical examination. Among 
those aspects of his work presenting them- 
selves were the following: his literary in- 
fluence, his critical contributions, and his 
reception abroad, particularly in Latin 
America. 


The author ultimately limited the terms 
of reference to Frank’s novels. For his pur- 
pose Bittner went beyond the textual con- 
tent into the field of creative material, 
somewhat along the lines of Lowes’ study of 
“Kubla Khan”: 

I have tried to discover and select facts about 


Waldo Frank, his materials, and the result of the 
contact between these two things that would illumi- 
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nate the artist, the creative process, and the work 
of art. 

The scheme of this monograph is an in- 
troductory chapter outlining Waldo Frank 
the man, followed by detailed studies of his 
dozen novels and short stories. There is a 
survey of academic life, Harvard and Swit- 
zerland, Greenwich Village, editorial work, 
play-writing, designs for contes, and other 
creative matter. In a sense these studies are 
a commentary on the progression of Ameri- 
can fiction, both novel and periodical, dur- 
ing these last few decades. The dissections 
are uniformly competent, although in some 
instances there is a rather doctrinaire tone, 
an academic, ex cathedra finality about some 
of the judgments, and, on occasion, an evi- 
dent heightening of Frank’s significance, 
possibly beyond warrant. 

With an eye on future literary historians 
and critical studies, Bittner describes not 
only the fictional matter, motifs, and intent 
of the novelist, but the personal and circum- 
stantial details surrounding each particular 
work. This analysis is particularly well done 
in the case of The Death and Birth of David 
Markand. The symphonic features of Frank’s 
novels, their analogies with the variations 
in his own spiritual and emotional life, the 
intertwining of reality with a greater creative 
reality are brought out with commendable 
lucidity. Most dominant in the public mind, 
although subject to violent criticism at the 
time, is Bridgehead, that predicated a mu- 
tual obligation between Israel and its sub- 
jects. Bittner sums up rather categorically: 

. . it seems hardly likely that he will not be consid- 
ered a great originator in the novel. . . . He is a 
philosopher so creative that he had to use an art 
form—the novel—to express his vision; and when 
he found that form inadequate to his purpose, 
created a new form to suit his new conception. 

We cannot quarrel with the expression of 
this summation, but we still strongly ques- 
tion the inherent meritoriousness of the 
subject. And, of course, there is a petitio 
principii in stating that Frank found the 
form inadequate. He did so, unquestionably, 
because his own creative faculties did not 
transcend that form. In this full-length study 
the author has achieved his purpose—to 
place Waldo Frank’s fiction in its appro- 
priate perspective. 

Harry E. WEDEcK 
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Majority of One, by Sydney J. Harris. 
Regnery. 305 pp. $3.75. 


Sydney J. Harris’ Majority of One consists 
of himself reprinted between hard covers 
from the editorial pages of the Chicago 
Daily News. 

At best, the job of the daily columnist 
must be a difficult one. Harris’ way of coping 
is to rely more on the personal essay than on 
timely (and ephemeral) comment. Because 
his pieces are not pegged to a passing event, 
the subjects are still as good as ever the next 
day, or the next year. The subjects do not 
evaporate, and Harris’ essays read as well in 
a book as they do fresh off a newspaper 
press. Harris makes good use of his com- 
mand of one of the few places where the 
reflective personal essay still appears in a 
hurried, impersonal age. 

The subdivisions of this collection are as 
follows: “Of the Social Animal,” “Of the 
Mind and Passions,” “Of Customs and Ta- 
boos,” “Of Infants and Children,” “Of the 
Fine and Vulgar Arts,” “Of the Life of the 
Spirit,” “Of Words and Phrases,” and 
“Purely Personal Prejudices.” These titles 
provide an accurate classification of the 
varied subjects dealt with here and a listing 
of the directions in which Harris’ mind is 
accustomed to move. In all these fields, 
Harris is thoughtful enough to be interest- 
ing and popular enough to be readily intel- 
ligible. 

Each person will have his favorite section 
in Majority of One. It is entirely in keeping 
with the unembarrassed and candid idealism 
that pervades this book to say that this re- 
viewer's favorite is “Of the Life of the 
Spirit.” Here one finds general statements 
of the generous, perceptive, sensitive point 
of view from which this columnist writes on 
any and all subjects. 

A highly successful technique is, of course, 
among the requirements for anyone who 
writes five columns a week. Over-all brevity 
and short paragraphs are typographical neces- 
sities. Any elaborate build-up is out of the 
question. The essay must end before the 
second page of the book is filled. Directness, 
simplicity, and wit enable Harris to say 
much in little. Quite aside from the interest 
and value of its content, Majority of One 
deserves attention as an exhibit of a highly 
successful method. 
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Regular readers of Harris’ “Strictly Per- 
sonal” column should be among the most 
eager to secure this book. What if they have 
read everything in it before? These essays 
amply repay indefinite re-reading, for they 
express more wisdom than most of us (per- 
haps including Harris himself) have fully 
digested, and they set us thinking on our 
own. 

ALFRED C, AMES 





300,000 New Americans, by Lyman 
Cromwell White. Harper & Bros. 423 pp. 
$4.00. 


The author writes from the background of 
his experiences in the United Nations Sec- 
retariat where he studied closely problems 
of governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, both national and international. 
He describes the work of various organiza- 
tions, particularly the United Service for 
New Americans which, during the past 
twenty years, dealt with the gigantic prob- 
lem of Jewish immigration to this country. 

The largest and most detailed part of this 
book is devoted to a description of the 
modern professional methods which USNA 
has developed in aiding and integrating Jew- 
ish immigrants into the life of the various 
American communities to which they were 
assigned. Since USNA is, next to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the largest social agency 
solely supported by private contributions, 
this book will be of special interest to social 
workers. However, the reader will find many 
moving human stories which illustrate the 
methods developed to help the victims of 
foreign persecution to help themselves in 
their attempt to start a new life and which 
make the book readable for the layman as 
well. 

USNA has since 1939 spent $50,365,000 
and has aided a large part of the 300,000 
Jewish refugees who during this period ar- 
rived in the United States. That in itself is 
a remarkable record. But it does not describe 
the unique contribution which USNA has 
made in the development of professional 
skills and well-thought-out methods used for 
the integration of these refugees in the com- 
munity life of their adopted homeland. 

The book reveals something of the tre- 
mendous problems that had to be faced 
when the victims of the Hitler terror came 
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to this country at the height of the depres- 
sion, when millions of unemployed Ameri- 
cans were only too inclined to view these 
new arrivals as creating dangerous com- 
petition in the already overcrowded labor 
market. Immigration, once without any gov- 
ernmental restrictions, had already been 
made much more difficult by the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924. Over the years, and par- 
ticularly in the period of World War II and 
afterwards, more and more restrictions upon 
immigrants were put into law. In the face 
of these mounting obstacles the undaunted 
efforts of numerous social agencies devoted 
to helping the new immigrants deserve high 
praise. 

By 1936 it became apparent that if dupli- 
cation of work and the resulting waste of 
energy were to be avoided, co-ordination of 
the then existing major organizations in the 
field of immigrant aid had to be achieved 
first. The result of these efforts was the for- 
mation of the National Coordinating Com- 
mittee which from 1936 to 1939 included 
nineteen organizations, eight of which were 


-non-Jewish, such as the American Friends 


Service Committee (Quakers), the Ameri- 
can Committee for Christian German Refu- 
gees, the Committee for Catholic Refugees 
from Germany, and the Committee to Aid 
Displaced German Scholars. As these or- 
ganizations became more independent, the 
National Refugee Service replaced the Co- 
ordinating Committee with only one non- 
Jewish organization represented on its Board 
of Directors. At the height of its activities, 
this organization maintained organized rela- 
tionships with about 900 local community 
committees. In a single month approxi- 
mately 25,000 letters and wires were sent 
and received by the National Refugee 
Service, 

America’s entry into World War II re- 
sulted, as was to be expected, in a sharp drop 
of Jewish immigration to the United States. 
The following figures illustrate this trend: 

Jewish Immigrants to the U'S.: 
cha 23,737 
PO4z......... 10,608 
og : ee 4,705 
5 , en 2,400 


As soon as the war was over, however, a 


staggering problem faced the United Service 
for New Americans which had been formed 
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by merging the National Refugee Service 
with the refugee service of the Council of 
Jewish Women. Twenty percent of the 
eight to ten million displaced persons in 
Europe were Jews. With most of Europe 
suffering from the devastation of war, the 
United States, which had been spared the 
ravages of warfare on its own soil, became 
ever more the desired goal for these dis- 
placed persons. A Presidential Directive, 
issued by President Truman in December, 
1945, made the entrance of these displaced 
persons into the United States considerably 
easier. For the first time it became possible 
for organizations, rather than only individ- 
uals, to sign affidavits for prospective immi- 
grants. The USNA took full advantage of 
this opportunity and was thus able to save 
thousands of displaced persons from certain 
death in Europe. 

By 1950 USNA had a staff of 360 full-time 
officials, a nation-wide network of local com- 
mittees for the placement of refugees, and 
close-working relations with many overseas 
agencies engaged in processing immigrants. 
Two years later, in 1952, when integration 
of many of these immigrants had progressed, 
the staff was reduced to fifty employees. 
Still the work went on, and in the first five 
months of 1954, just before USNA joined 
forces with HIAS, more than 10,000 persons 
received aid in one form or another from 
USNA. During the period from 1948 to 
1954 USNA brought 38,321 displaced per- 
sons and 197 war orphans to this country. 
This was accomplished despite new restric- 
tions that arose out of the 1950 Amendment 
to the Displaced Persons Act and the even 
more rigid measures under the Walter- 
McCarran Immigration Act adopted in 
1952. That Act created, among other things, 
new reasons for deportations of aliens, some 
of which were even made retroactive. New 
fears and uncertainties gripped many of the 
new immigrants who had hoped for a per- 
manent haven after their harrowing experi- 
ences with persecution abroad. 

There is probably no more thoroughly 
professional and effective system for the 
integration of immigrants than that which 
grew out of the many experiences of the 
last twenty years. When one considers the 
organized reception of the immigrant on his 
arrival, the vocational screening, re-training 
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and planned re-location in carefully selected 
communities, the language and citizenship 
classes, and the special services for children, 
there is scarcely anything to be added to this 
all-encompassing service system for the new 
immigrant. 

In this age when one is again and again 
faced with man’s inhumanity to man, the 
wealth of experiences presented by Mr. 
White should be a must reading for every 
social worker the world over. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, in a short foreword to the book, 
sums up the impression that this reviewer, 
who himself gratefully remembers the help 
he received back in 1937 as a refugee from 


Hitler Germany, got after reading this book. 
She writes: 


This is the story of a great social welfare achieve- 
ment, a description of the many practical methods 
used to help the newcomers, and a tale of compas- 
sion and understanding which renews one’s faith in 
the goodness of human beings. 


Martin Hatt 
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He Spoke in Parables: The Life and 
Work of the Dubno Maggid, by Herman 
A. Glatt. Jay Bithmar. 290 pp. $5.00. 


When I was a teen-ager in Baltimore, I 
began the serious business of building a 
library. One of my earliest and most prized 
acquisitions was a two-volume edition in 
Yiddish of the parables of the Dubno 
Maggid (Alle Meshalim fun Dubner 
Maggid). Since Yiddish was the language 
at home and at the Yeshivah, I read the 
Dubno with the same ease that I would a 
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book in English. A host of years have passed 
since, during which I have added many vol- 
umes to my library, but that acquisition 
remains one of my prizes. Time and again 
I have returned to the magnificent little 
stories fashioned by the preacher of Dubno, 
“the Jewish Aesop,” who charmed and edi- 
fied his own and succeeding generations. So 
deep is the imprint of this prince of preach- 
ers on learned and unlettered alike that 
often one finds himself repeating a mashal 
without being aware that it originated in 
the Dubno’s fecund imagination. No greater 
tribute is possible to any teacher-artist. 


Jacob Kranz, the Dubno Maggid 
(preacher), was born in Zietel, a small town 
in Lithuania, about 1740. Scion of a long 
line of rabbis, Jacob very early showed signs 
of genius, especially in his ability to explain 
dificult Bible and Talmudic passages in a 
simple and charming manner. While still in 
his teens at the Yeshiva of Messeritz, Kranz 
began to garnish his scholarly explanations 
with parables and witticisms; his success was 
immediate, and soon he was able to boast 
a devoted circle of followers. At the age of 
eighteen, he was appointed Maggid Mesha- 
rim (community preacher) of Messeritz. 
For two years the young preacher attracted 
huge audiences whenever he ascended the 
pulpit. (In those days the rabbi preached 
only on several occasions, notably on the 
Sabbath before Passover and on the Sabbath 
before the Day of Atonement. Throughout 
the year it was the duty of the Maggid to 
preach.) For a while Kranz served the com- 
munity of Zolkiev; from there he went to 
Dubno in the Province of Volhynia where 
he preached for eighteen years. Before his 
death he served in several other Jewish com- 
munities, but it was Dubno with which his 
name became associated; the Maggid of 
Dubno and his parables have become by- 
words in Jewish life. 

The Dubno Maggid has rightly been 
dubbed “‘a decisive figure in the history of 
the Jewish word”; he synthesized the Torah 
with Jews and Jewish living; in fact, nothing 
in the Jewish world was alien to his homi- 
letic and parabolic endeavors. Hence it is 
not surprising that Rabbi Herman Glatt 
should devote a full-bodied book (He Spoke 
in Parables) to Kranz. Rabbi Glatt’s study, 
the first to appear in English, is a detailed, 
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painstaking analysis of the Dubno’s life and 
work. He has collected all the available data, 
scattered in numerous volumes, and he has 
brooded over it in order to arrive at a just 
conclusion. Considerable labor, much of it 
of love, has gone into the making of this 
book. The reader is given first a history of 
the city of Dubno and its Jewish commu- 
nity; there follow well-documented chapters 
on the sources about the Dubno’s life, his 
philosophy of life, his love for Eretz Yisrael, 
etc. Almost one third of the book is devoted 
to footnotes, bibliography, and _ glossary. 
This alone should dispel doubts about Rabbi 
Glatt’s scholarship. More than fifty pages 
are devoted to examples of the Dubno’s 
method and to some forty parables, most of 
them Englished for the first time. If Rabbi 
Glatt had done only the last named we 
would still be in his debt, for few American 
Jews are capable of savoring the meshalim 
in the original, juicy Yiddish. 

Kranz published nothing during his life- 
time. His sermons, which are in reality 
homiletic commentaries on the Pentateuch, 


-Haftarot, and the Scrolls, were collected and 


published posthumously by one of his sons 
in collaboration with Abraham Baer Flahm, 
a disciple. The most important collection is 
entitled Ohel Yakob (The Tent of Jacob), 
sermons based on the Pentateuch. The 
Maggid also authored a book on ethics, 
Sefer ha-Midot (The Book of Virtues) mod- 
eled on Bahya Ibn Pakuda’s magnificent 
work, Hobot ha-Lebabot. According to his 
disciple, the Maggid considered his time too 
precious to waste on preparing his sermons 
for publication. His work was written in the 
form of memoranda and notes; from these 
the books were compiled after his death. 
They went through many editions, and 
while making the publishers rich, they con- 
ferred immortality on their author. 

The meshalim of the Dubno are actually 
masterful tales, and their author is doubt- 
less one of the great writers of parables of 
all time. But in addition to their moral and 
artistic value, the parables are invaluable for 
the glimpses they give us of eighteenth- 
century Jewish life in Russia and in Poland. 
Rabbi Glatt’s summary is thorough and just: 

His stories mirrored the environment of his day 
and ideas current in his time. The situations he de- 


scribed were far from hypothetical; they were real 
and they were portrayed by the preacher with such 
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vividness that the central characters in his tales be- 
came alive before the eyes of his listeners. And what 
a remarkable array of characters they were: from 
rabbis to petty traders, from the heads of congrega- 
tions to traveling merchants, wandering beggars and 
humiliated wagon-drivers. His stories told of tax 
collectors, barkeepers, innkeepers, artisans, students, 
matchmakers, grooms, householders, and housewives; 
his parables related the trials and tribulations of the 
Jewish farmers and farm lessees, the bankrupt, the 
servants, and the apprentices; . . . he pictured the 
inner thoughts, desires, and the psychological mo- 
tives of the rich, the poor, the wise, the foolish, the 
wicked, and the good. And from this vast host of 
personages . . . and current situations he extracted 
the simple truths of life. 

There is always a temptation in reviewing 
such a book to cite at least a brief parable of 
the many translated by Rabbi Glatt. Space, 
however, will not permit such an indulgence. 
Besides, let the reader betake himself to He 
Spoke in Parables; or, better still, if he is 
lucky, let him open the Yiddish original and 
taste the flavor and savor of the peerless 
Maggid of Dubno. The book being reviewed 
is part of a larger thesis presented for the 
doctorate at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. As such, it sufters from some of the 
infirmities that most dissertations are heir 
to: repetitiousness, overzealousness, occa- 
sional special pleading, and overaddiction to 
footnotes. Dr. Glatt will show us his erudi- 
tion which is formidable at the drop of a 
footnote. And with respect to the Dubno’s 
importance, he “doth protest too much.” 
Surely one does not have to repeat a dozen 
times that Kranz is a significant figure; it is 
like carrying poverty to Kabzansk. Even 
more serious are the author’s stylistic lapses. 
His English simetimes reads like a bad trans- 
lation of the Dubno’s Yiddish. For example, 
Dr. Glatt tells us that the Jews of Dubno 
“were submerged in commerce and shop- 
keeping, excited to make money and hasten- 
ing to be rich.” This kind of writing is 
neither eighteenth-century English nor Yid- 
dish. In another passage while relating a 
mashal, Glatt writes: “. . . lack of sleep is of 
greater consequential import than lack of 
eating.” There are also downright grammati- 
cal lapses (“. . . instead of reciting the Bib- 
lical verse like he had instructed them to 
do.” Has the author been exposed to Win- 
ston “ads”?) In a future revised edition the 
author would do well to fine-comb his pages 
so that the manner of the book can match 
its important matter. 
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These blemishes notwithstanding, He 
Spoke in Parables is a contribution to Jewish 
learning for which non-Yiddish reading Jews 
especially will be thankful. In illuminating 
the life and work of a significant Jewish fig- 
ure of the eighteenth century, Dr. Glatt has 
put all of us in his debt. Those interested in 
the Dubno Maggid and in Maggidut in 
general will find this volume indispensable. 
This is not, however, only a book for the 
scholar; any intelligent Jewish reader can 
also derive much information and pleasure 
from it. Dr. Glatt should be congratulated 
on undertaking such an important job and 
on doing it so well. 


Maurice M. SHupDoFsky 





The exciting new book 
by the author of 
WHY WAS LINCOLN MURDERED? 


OTTO EISENSCHIML 














Why 
Civil War? 


As a historian, Octo Eisenschiml is a militant 
iconoclast. He enjoys nothing so much as a good 
debate. In 1937 he electrified readers of books 
about American history with his Why Was Lincoln 
Murdered? Once again he has deliberately kicked 
a beehive. 


With an ary | and power of deduction 
worthy of Sherlock Holmes he argues that Lin- 
coln had a plan that might have preserved the 
peace without amounting to appeasement. Its 
complexity and some errors of execution made 
the plan fil. W by the Civil War? is a book that 













will fascinate every reader—and set off fireworks, 
At all bookstores + $3.75 
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i First Delure Edition of a 
JEWISH Yancy BIBLE 
in Ouer 5000 Years 


Already the Most Wanted and Cherished 
Item in the Jewish Home! 











NEW, BEAUTIFUL, ILLUSTRATED—9 Inches Wide, 11 Inches Deep—942 Brilliant Pages, PLUS 198 Famous 
Original Painting by JACOB BAROSIN. 





INFORMATION AND INSPIRATION—Leaders in Orthodox, Conservative and Reform Jewry have worked 
together in compiling this new English-language edition of the Scriptures, introduced today as The 
Jewish Family Bible. 





IDEAL AS A GIFT!—Any recipient of this lovely Bible, would never forget the donor. 
Bound in beautiful reinforced leather, embossed in 24-carat gold, this Bible will be 
a cherished lifetime possession to every owner. High quality paper gives a richness to 
the printing which is beautiful to behold. 


WHY NOT SEND ONE TO YOUR RABBI? 


THE DEMAND IS GREATER THAN OUR PRESENT ORGANIZATION CAN SERVICE. 
WE NEED ADDITIONAL CAPABLE REPRESENTATIVES! 








For further information re- 
garding this edition of the 
Holy Scriptures, write to: 


BisticaL Press, INc. 
153 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


© Edited by Rabbi Morris A. Gut- 
stein, and Rabbi David Graubart. 


e@ Published by MENORAH PRESS, 
CHICAGO. 


PRICE 
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Poems of a Jew, by Karl Shapiro. 
Random House. 71 pp. $3.50. 


Since first being published in 1940, the 
poetry of Karl Shapiro has always shown 
evidences of the author’s Jewish background, 
either by his utilizing specific themes, such 
as Jews, The Murder of Moses, Synagogue, 
etc., or infusing the modern idiom of his 
imagery with Judaic connotations and over- 
tones. However, the Jewishness in Shapiro’s 
poetry has not, at any time, been exploited 
for nationalistic reasons (certainly he can- 
not be classified as a folks-writer), since the 
employment of Jewish sources was for poetic 
use only, and at no time for self-realization. 

When, then, Karl Shapiro (who has so 
painstakingly striven throughout his career 
to be acknowledged only as poet, and not as 
Jew) collects a volume of poetry entitled 
expressly Poems of a Jew, the reader may 
reasonably expect that the poet has reached 
a personal plateau of self-discovery that 
would justify that identification. The title 
must be, per se, a capsule confessional, de- 
finitive, and self-evident. 

This entire rationale, however, is imme- 
diately destroyed by the poet’s own unfor- 
tunate prose introduction in which he 
appears to apologize to the reader by saying, 
“The poems here were written over a long 
period of time and extracted mostly from 
volumes which have nothing to do with the 
present theme.” Earlier, he states categori- 
cally that 


As everyone knows, a Jew who becomes an 
atheist remains a Jew. A Jew who becomes a 
Catholic remains a Jew. Being a Jew is the con- 
sciousness of being a Jew... 

Shapiro’s categorical imperative presupposes 
a problem which he is either incapable or 
fearful of answering. He poses it as follows: 

The Jewish Question, whatever that might be, 
is not my concern. Nor is Judaism. Nor is Jewry. 
Nor is Israel . . . 

If these are not the heart and matter of 
“The Jewish Question,” what then should 
be the proper “concern” and subject matter 
of a poet who labels his work Poems of a 
Jew? Why not honestly entitle the book 
Poems by a Person Born of Jewish Parents? 

Furthermore, Karl Shapiro’s intent in 
dividing the poems into three sections is 
totally obscure unless he is playing mathe- 
matical tricks with poesy and ironically sug- 
gesting the Trinity in a book called Poems 
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of a Jew, in much the same sophist vein 
manner in which he can justify the assertion 
that “A Jew who becomes a Catholic re- 
mains a Jew.” The first poem in section 1 
is appropriately enough “The Alphabet” 
(Aleph Beth), but the order of the ensuing 
poems is mystifying and the Arabic symbols 
1, 2, and 3 suggest absolutely nothing. If 
there is an order of meaning in the table of 
contents why should “Adam and Eve,” the 
first narrative in the very first book of the 
Bible (the Jews’ prime book), be the very 
last poem in Shapiro’s collection? Neither 
the introduction nor the Notes at the end 
of the book, inserted, as the poet explains, 
either because of some obscurity in the text or 


because of a seeming irrelevancy [of a few of the 
poems] to the collection as a whole. 


shed any light on this particular problem, 
nor on any others that may be specifically 
Jewish, and not poetic. 

If there is to be a division of the book into 
sections, then the presumption of this critic 
would be that the poems should be classified 
according to Shapiro’s three stages of “Jew- 
ish awareness” : 

1. Birth and Nativity: I am born a Jew. 
Wartime — Manhood: Intimations of 
Christianity. 

3. Adulthood: Pride in Israel, with reser- 
vations. 

This first sequence is exemplified by the first 
of Five Self-Portraits: 
At one week all my family prayed, 
Stuffed wine and cotton in my craw, 
The rabbi blessed me with a blade 
According in the Mosaic Law. 


This phrase is re-afirmed in “My Grand- 

mother”: 

My grandmother moves to my mind in context 
of sorrow... 

Whether erect in chair, her dry and corded throat 
harangued by grief, 

Or at ragged book bent in Hebrew prayer .. . 


and in “The Southerner”: 

I saw my honor’s paradox: 

Grandpa, the saintly Jew, keeping his beard 

In difficult Virginia, yet endeared 

Of blacks and farmers, although orthodox. 

The adolescent recognition of self as Jew 
is apparent also in “Confirmation” and con- 
tinued later during his college years in “Uni- 
versity [of Virginia]”: “To hurt the Negro 
and avoid the Jew is the Curriculum.” In 
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“The First Time,” his first sex experience is 
as shockingly Jewish as was the infantile 
identification with “the Mosaic blade”: 
Behind shut doors, in shadowy quarantine .. . 
This boy, who is no more than seventeen. . . 
takes off his clothes . . . where he is still alone 
And being here is more and more untrue. 
Then she turns round, as one turns at a desk, 
And looks at him, too naked and too soon, 
And almost gently asks: Are you a Jew? 

Chronologically, and poetically, Shapiro’s 
poems, datelined “Australia — 1943 — War- 
time,” reveal a new approach—the second 
phase of what he refers to, in later years, as 
“the Jewish Question.” In a poem, entitled 
ironically ““The Synagogue,” Shapiro writes 
enraptured of another altar: 

The swift cathedral palpitates the blood, 

The soul moves upward like a wing to meet 

The pinnacle of Saints. 
From this period are reprinted such conflict- 
ing poems as “V-Letter,” the Pulitzer Prize 
volume of 1945, dedicated to his future 
wife: 

I love you first because your face is fair, 
Because your eyes are Jewish and blue, 

and “Christmas-Eve: Australia’: 


I smoke and read my Bible and chew gum, 
Thinking of Christ and Christmas of last year, 


or “Sunday: New Guinea”: 

From every side, singly, in groups, in pairs 

Each to his kind of services comes to worship Him. 
Seemingly intimately versed in a new theol- 
ogy, Shapiro can confess in “The Convert” 
that 


All arguments are vain . . . that Notre Dame 
Has plumbing, Baptists shoot their fellowmen, 
Hindus are pious, nuns have Cadillacs. 
Apologetics anger him who is 

The living proof of what he newly knows... . 

How light and secret is the sign of love 

In the hour of many significant conversions. 

The third and present phase of Shapiro’s 
Jewishness begins with his release from the 
army and his return to civilian life, first as 
Consultant in Poetry at the Library of Con- 
gress, then on the faculty of Johns Hopkins 
University, and in 1950, as editor of Poetry: 
A Magazine of Verse, in Chicago. Here he 
also lectured and taught English at Loyola 
University, the setting for the poem called 


ar 


Teasing of the Nuns”: 
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Up in the elevator went the nuns .. . 
Myself in the center sailing like Sinbad .. . 
And fixed their gaze on mine that floated out 
Between them and their poised hawk. 
“Sisters,” I said. And then I stopped. 
In a note to this poem, Shapiro explains 
that “The theme of the poem is the essential 
inability of the Jew to speak to the nuns.” 
This new vein of self-recognition contin- 
ues thereafter. In 1948, Shapiro is commis- 
sioned to write and read a poem celebrating 
the founding of the State of Israel. The 
result was “Israel,” performed at a mass 
meeting in Baltimore, the city of his birth. 
The poem is cast in a large, heroic rhythm, 
Miltonic in grandeur: 
When I think of the liberation of Palestine, 
When my eye conceives the great black English line 
Spanning the world news of two thousand years, 
My heart leaps forward like a hungry dog. 


A few years later he writes The 151st Psalm, 
commissioned to be performed for the 
celebration of the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Jews in America. 
In effect, the poem is a hymn to “Elohim 
. . . Immigrant God,” in verse so sweetly 
reminiscent of the psalms themselves that 
the very words beg to be set to cantorial 
music. 

Then followed a series of seven poems, 
entitled Adam and Eve and originally pub- 
lished in Poetry, that drew their inspiration 
and theme from the Bible: 


In the beginning, at every step, he turned 
As if by instinct to the East to praise 
The nature of things. 


Although referring to Adam, the lines above 
are almost autobiographical in effect. They 
represent a latter-day Shapiro pre-occupied 
with the major aspects of Jewish identifica- 
tion in such titles, engendered by Genesis, 
as “The Tree of Guilt,” “Confession,” and 
“Exile.” These were originally printed under 
the title Eden Retold. Shapiro attributes 
much of the imagery of these poems to the 
Zohar. The style, however, is distinctly Sha- 
piro, each word being savagely exact, inevit- 
ably honest, and supremely lyrical. 

The poetry in Poems of a Jew is the work 
of a truly gifted poet, one of the foremtost 
of our day in American poetry, but only 
occasionally are these the poems of a Jew in 
the age-old acceptance of the term. 


ALLEN D. ScHwarTz 
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Rabbi in America: The Story of Isaac 
M. Wise, by Israel Knox. Little Brown & 
Co. 173 pp. $3.50. 


Isaac M. Wise’s life spanned one of the 
most optimistic periods in world history. He 
came to the United States from Germany in 
1846, when liberals in Europe hoped to see 
monarchy and oppression disappear, when 
the new industrialism was expected to abol- 
ish poverty, and when the intellectual en- 
lightenment was regarded as the harbinger 
of a new era in which superstition would 
give way to reason. 

For Wise, those were, indeed, moshiach’s 
zeiten, the age of fulfillment, the era adum- 
brated by the Prophets, when all the world 
would recognize that the God of Israel 
would become the God of all the world. 
Now Judaism too could divest itself of all 
those bizarre forms which it had been com- 
pelled to create in order to help it survive 
the dark ages of ghetto and persecution. 
Now Judaism could present itself to the 
world “in its pure light as rational and 
humanistic and universal—as ethical mono- 
theism.” (P. 23.) 

In his first pulpit, in Albany, Wise dis- 
covered that his laymen were not quite 
prepared to strip their tradition of these 
forms. When he rejected kriah (symbolic 
tearing of the garment as a sign of mourn- 
ing) and shivah (the week of home mourn- 
ing), when he shortened the Hebrew 
prayers, engaged a mixed choir, substituted 
confirmation for Bar Mitzvah, and otherwise 
reformed Jewish ritual practice, his members 
reacted violently. In Cincinnati, he had 
smoother sailing, however; and in that city 
he succeeded in establishing the three major 
instruments of the Reform movement: The 
Hebrew Union College, the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 

Wise was not, however, the most radical 
of the reformers. His Talmudic training re- 
strained him from a complete break with 
the halakah (Jewish law). He wrote: “To 
be sure, I am a reformer, as much as our 
age requires; because I am convinced that 
none can stop the stream of time, none can 
check the swift wheels of the age; but I have 
always the halakah for my basis; I never 
sanction a reform against the Din (law).” 
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(P. 32.) One is tempted, of course, to ask, 
“Never?” Wise would have to say, “Well, 
hardly ever.” Nevertheless, compared to 
Einhorn and other eastern reformers, he was 
conservative (with a small c). 

Who knows what might have been the 
course of American Judaism if his plan to 
create a united Jewry had materialized? In 
1855, in Cleveland, he brought together 
representatives from congregations of all the 
important cities. He hoped to “set up a 
synod with authority to act in behalf of 
American Judaism. But the conference soon 
realized that practice could not be separated 
from principle. The adherents of Orthodoxy 
could not promise allegiance to a synod that 
failed to accept the Talmud as its basis and 
guide. The adherents of Reform could not 
go along with Orthodoxy without surrender- 
ing the central concept and doctrine of 
Reform.” (Pp. 97-98.) The extremists among 
the reformers were adamant. The conference 
failed, and, like Jeremiah, Wise “sat upon 
the ruins.” (P. 100.) 

The rest, in a sense, is history. The two 
groups went their separate ways, and the 
moderates ultimately created the Conserva- 
tive movement. 

Israel Knox has written an absorbing story, 
worthy to take its place among the other 
biographies in the Library of American Biog- 
raphy, edited by Professor Oscar Handlin. 


IRA EISENSTEIN 
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Dilemmas of Politics, by Hans J. Mor- 
genthau. The University of Chicago Press. 
381 pp. $7.50. 


A dilemma presents us with an “either— 
or” situation in which we confront two 
alternatives, each of which is equally dis- 
tasteful. Fortunately, many dilemmas do not 
exhaust the possibilities, and some third 
course of action may be open to us. But we 
may not be clever enough to find this escape, 
and thus remain impaled on the horns of the 
dilemma. 

A central dilemma in Professor Morgen- 
thau’s work concerns the alternatives “moral 
principle” and “power politics.” ‘The choice 
between these alternatives presented a very 
live issue in the Suez crisis of 1956 and is 
with us again in the Iraq crisis of July, 1958. 
As a political philosopher in the Hobbesian 
tradition, Morgenthau tells us that political 
science is concerned with “power: its con- 
figurations, its limitations, its implications 
and its laws.” The statesman, he says, must 
concern himself with the balance of power 
in order to enhance the national security of 
his own country. The statesman should also 
aim at the moral good and feel the obliga- 
tion of moral judgment, but he must never 
say, “Let justice be done, even though my 
nation perish.” Let us suppose that he has a 
choice between two moral aims: the promo- 
tion of universal liberty, on the one hand, 
and the promotion of the liberty and secur- 
ity of the United States, on the other. If the 
statesman is a realist, says Morgenthau, he 
will never choose the former at a risk to the 
latter. But if he is a Utopian he will deceive 
himself into thinking that he can achieve 
both goals. Is this “power politics”? Yes, 
says Morgenthau, but all politics is con- 
cerned with power. 

Perhaps this dilemma cuts deeper than 
Morgenthau realizes. He tells us that the 
statesman should never sacrifice national 
interest to moral principle. But there may 
be situations in which we ought not to fol- 
low the requirements of power whitherso- 
ever they may lead us, for life is not worth 
living under certain circumstances. So per- 
haps we ought not to attempt to resolve the 
dilemma in theory (following Burke’s wise 
admonition) but continue to seek to recon- 
cile the claims of justice and power. We 
must continue to search for this reconcilia- 
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tion even though we suspect that we shall 
never succeed in finding it. 

Morgenthau has many penetrating things 
to say on the subject of the dilemmas of 
nationalism. He notes a trap into which 
liberal thought has fallen with respect to the 
trend toward the establishment of new 
nation-states among former colonies. In the 
19th century nationalism was regarded as a 
revelation of a universal moral principle, 
that of self-determination. But the concept 
of nationalism is being used today by totali- 
tarianism to undermine the power of the 
West, and we have no moral defense against 
this trend because we think of nationalism 
as a universal moral principle. But, Morgen- 
thau argues, national freedom is, or ought to 
be, a concrete moral goal under particular 
circumstances rather than an eternal verity. 
We should therefore not endorse every 
claim to national freedom, but should eval- 
uate each in terms of its own purposes: 
Algeria, as one example. When we speak 
in terms of morality, he says, we should be 
sure that we have explored all of the moral 


-implications of our position, including that 


of our own liberty and security. Among 
other implications, he notes that a genuine 
moral idealist who makes self-determination 
an eternal verity will not disregard the claims 
of the French colons to autonomy. 

Dilemmas of Politics consists of twenty- 
four essays dealing with political theory in 
relation to such contemporary issues as the 
national interest, nationalism, freedom, neu- 
trality, international law, the “corruption of 
patriotism” (concerning the loyalty proce- 
dures), and concluding with reviews of 
books by Harold Laski, Walter Lippmann, 
Toynbee, and others. The reviews were writ- 
ten during the past twenty years and show 
a remarkable unity of content and purpose. 

This book is highly recommended to the 
reader who wishes to understand, and thus 
surmount, the presuppositions and _ preju- 
dices which cluster around our central polit- 
ical ideas. This is a scholarly work in the 
sense that it is carefully reasoned and in- 
formed, but it is happily lacking in the usual 
academic regalia of footnotes. The writer’s 
thoughts are expressed in a style notable for 
its clarity and vividness. His chief excel- 
lence, it seems to this reader, is his drawing 
of useful distinctions. 
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Professor Morgenthau is a scholar who 
brings to American political thinking a real- 
istic awareness of the potentialities for good 
and evil in man’s nature. He is a rationalist 
who sees the difficulties of persuading others 
to accept our point of view by the force of 
argument, a “power politician” who sees the 
force of moral considerations, and a moralist 
who never forgets that power also has its 
claims. 


LIONEL RusBy 





Only in America, by Harry Golden. 
World Publishing Company. 317 pp. $4.00. 


This is a collection of articles and edito- 
rials from Harry Goldens newspaper the 
Carolina Israelite, selected and edited by 
Mr. Golden’s son, Harry, Jr., who is a re- 
porter for the Detroit Free Press. 

In his Foreword to the book, Carl Sand- 
burg says, “This is the most pro-Semitic 
book I have ever read, barring possibly the 
Old Testament.” Certainly it is an amusing 
and pleasant book, full of love for mankind 
and having many explanations for what may 
seem to the non-Jews strange customs and 
ideas of their Jewish friends. 

Harry Golden is an American phenome- 
non “that could happen only in America.” 
He publishes a newspaper when he feels like 
it (about ten times a year) from Charlotte, 
North Carolina. The paper has developed 
a familiar and fixed format, “card” adver- 
tisements interlarded (excuse the expression) 
with Golden’s two-column ten-point edito- 
rials. It means literally that he writes the 
whole paper himself. The only “news” is his 
opinion. The subscribers are his friends who 
like to read his letters in newspaper form. 
There are about 14,000 of them and a 
majority are non-Jews in spite of the paper’s 
name and the author’s pre-occupation with 
matters of Jewish life, including many hu- 
morous (and some tragic) recollections of 
his early days on the East Side of New York. 

If Harry Golden were writing these mostly 
cheerful and breezy essays from Rivington 
Street, he would just be the struggling pub- 
lisher of another Anglo-Jewish monthly; but 
because he publishes from Dixie and pokes 
sardonic fun at his fellow-southerners, he 
has become a national institution. 
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The most interesting part of his book, for 
those who have not read these articles before 
in the Carolina Israelite, is that dealing with 
the Harry Golden plans for achieving inte- 
gration in school, at the movies, and at pub- 
lic drinking-fountains. For schools, Golden 
makes the argument that the whites in the 
South are quite willing to stand up with 
Negroes in supermarkets, banks, and drug- 
store counters. The trouble comes when they 
sit down together. He proposes, therefore, 
to solve the school integration simply by 
eliminating the seats. Let all the children 
stand up together, says Golden, since no- 
body in the South pays any attention to a 
vertical Negro. “The desks should be those 
standing-up jobs, like the old-fashioned 
bookkeeping desk.” 

Now as to the movies, Golden observed 
that when some Negro teachers wanted to 
see Laurence Olivier in “Hamlet,” they 
went into the “white” movies without any 
trouble by borrowing some small white chil- 
dren and taking them along. The “white 
baby” plan evolved from this. He suggests 
a sitters’ pool of white babies to be borrowed 
by Negroes to enable them to go to the 
movies and sit in the “white” seats. In the 
long run, Negroes can establish factories to 
make white baby dolls out of plastics, with 
blond curls and blue eyes. With such dolls, 
“The Negro woman and her husband [would 
get] priority over the whites for the very best 
seats in the house.” 

The plan for drinking fountains is the 
essence of Golden’s shrewd ridicule of his 
fellow-white southerners. The Golden “out- 
of-order” plan simply calls for putting up an 
“out-of-order” sign on the white drinking 
fountain. The first day or two the whites 
are hesitant, but little by little they begin 
drinking out of the water fountain that 
belongs to the “coloreds,” and by the end 
of the third week all the whites are drinking 
the “segregated” water. 


Golden’s idea is that the whites will 
accept desegregation if they are assured that 
the facilities are separate, but “out-of-order.” 
He makes it clear that he thinks separation 
is a state of mind with the South, largely 
unconnected with reality. The fact that 
Golden himself is loved in the South in 
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spite of the acid in his ink shows that there 
is a tolerance that may some day flower into 
a solution for the more serious questions 
underneath. 

Leo A. LERNER 





Dostoievski in Russian Literary Criti- 
cism, 1846-1956, by Vladimir Seduro. Co- 
lumbia University Press. 412 pp. $7.50. 


At the age of twenty-three, Dostoievski 
wrote his first novel, Poor Folks. His friend, 
the novelist Grigorovich, took the manu- 
- script to the poet Nekrasov, who stayed up 
all night reading it. At three o’clock in the 
morning, deeply moved by the novel, Nekra- 
sov and Grigorovich burst into the study of 
the severe critic Belinski, shouting, “A new 
Gogol is born!” Belinski angrily retorted, 
“Every day a new Gogol is born in your 
imagination.” The manuscript, however, 
had a great effect even on the critic, who 
sent for Dostoievski. When the young man 
presented himself before the severe judge, 
Belinski excitingly shouted: “This is a reve- 
lation of art. God, preserve this gift, and you 
will become a great writer!” 

Thus began the literary criticism of Dos- 
toievski in Russia to which Seduro devotes 
his book. He divides the volume into two 
main parts: Part I. “Criticism before the 
Revolution,” and Part II. “Soviet Literary 
Criticism.” The book embraces practically 
all critics of Dostoievski between 1846 
and 1956. He omits, however, such impor- 
tant critics as Berdiaev and Mochulsky, who 
lived in exile. 

Belinski saw in the novel Poor Folks “the 
first attempt at a social novel in Russia,” 
but he warned that to apply the ready-made 
formulas of the Gogol period to the writings 
of Dostoievski would be erroneous. In his 
opinion, Gogol’s influence would soon dis- 
appear, “although Gogol will remain his 
[Dostoievski’s] literary father.” Belinski ad- 
mired the humanistic nature of Dostoievski’s 
writing, his love for the people in “garrets 
and basements,” because “these, too, are 
people; they are your brothers!” 

Although Belinski did not live long 
enough to see Dostoievski’s greatest master- 
piece, his criticism of the early stories of 
Dostoievski shows how profoundly he under- 
stood and cherished the talent of the young 
writer. 
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It was V. N. Maikov, the brother of the 
poet, who first understood Dostoievski’s 
“portrayal of man’s inner world.” But it was 
Dobrolubov who first divided Dostoievski’s 
heroes into two main groups: “the meek and 
the embittered.” “Neither before nor after 
Dobrolubov did Russian critical thought of 
the nineteenth century rise to such heights 
of keen penetration into the secrets of Dos- 
toievski’s writings,” Seduro says. Together 
with Pisarev, Dobrolubov made an attempt 
“to understand the laws that dictated the 
nature of Dostoievski’s writings.” 

Mikhailovski, for whom Dostoievski was 
“A Cruel Talent,” appraises his writings 
from the point of view of a publicist. He 
bitterly attacks the author’s philosophical 
ideas and attributes his literary creativeness 
to the personality and conscience of the 
writer. The world of Dostoievski appears to 
this “Narodnik” as one peopled with beasts 
of prey, “a nursery of various breeds of 
wolves.” Mikhailovski sees only “the sick 
and bedevilled Russia” depicted by Dostoi- 
evski and he condemns his writings on 
purely political grounds. 

Merezhkovski, on the other hand, ex- 
presses the opinion that “reading Dostoiev- 
ski is extremely beneficial morally. It makes 
one aware of the two worlds of good and 
evil, and it arouses the conscience of those 
who are indifferent to the evils of modern 
society.” 

Whereas the majority of the Soviet critics 
recognize the importance of Dostoievski to 
the reader, we note that only one complete 
edition of his works was published between 
1920 and 1956. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1924. The second complete edition 
began to be published in 1956 and is ex- 
pected to be completed in 1958. Between 
these two editions, there was a one-volume 
edition which contains a few novels and 
short stories. There were also individual 
novels published from time to time. But 
The Possessed never appeared in a separate 
volume. 


The period between 1925 and 1930 is 
characterized by a historical and compara- 
tive study of Dostoievski’s works. The stress 
during this period was laid on literary analy- 
sis, stylistic problems, and the ideological 
background of Dostoievski’s works. During 
this period the outstanding critics who con- 
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tributed serious scholarly research to the 
study of Dostoievski were Grossman, ‘Tyn- 
yanov, Vinogradov, Dolinin, Chulkov, and 
others. 

One outstanding critic of this period was 
Pereverzev. He approaches Dostoievski by 
an “objective scientific method,” according 
to which literature reflects the social condi- 
tions of the period. And since, during the 
time of his activity, revolutionary and reac- 
tionary ideologies existed side by side, Dos- 
toievski, according to Pereverzev, “was 
revolutionary and reactionary at the same 
time.” 

Pereverzev’s sociological interpretation of 
Dostoievski’s works was opposed by the 
Marxist critics who attacked Dostoievski’s 
reactionary ideology. One of them, M. Pola- 
kova, states that the purpose of Dostoievski 
was not to portray suffering and stress, but 
to affirm that this stress and disharmony in 
the hearts of his heroes were a form of 
higher life worthy of representation in art. 

By the middle of the ’thirties, the anti- 
Dostoievski trend in criticism had increased 
in intensity. Gorky, who linked the pre- and 
post-revolutionary literary Russia, had a two- 
fold approach to Dostoievski. On the one 
hand, he considered him as a_ universal 
genius and compared him with Shakespeare, 
Dante, and Goethe. On the other, he 
thought of him as a petit-bourgeois writer, 
rejected his philosophy, and objected to the 
types of heroes Dostoievski portrayed in his 
novels. According to Gorky, Dostoievski’s 
hero “was in the form and likeness of a wild 
and vicious animal.” He opposed the influ- 
ence of Dostoievski on the early Soviet writ- 
ers, whose goal he thought should be to 
create positive Soviet heroes and a new type 
of hero, of the species Homo Sovietica. But 
even as late as 1934, while under the direc- 
tives of the party “to discredit Dostoievski’s 
ideology and to end his recognized influence 
on Soviet literature,” Gorky was still unable 
to “deal a critical blow” to Dostoievski as an 
artist and asserted that Dostoievski’s genius 
was unquestionable. 


The change of Soviet policy towards Dos- 
toievski came about when, under the influ- 
ence of the on-coming war clouds, it was 
necessary for patriotic purposes to re-evaluate 
the entire cultural heritage of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia. With the coming of World 
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War II and the return to strict nationalism, 
Dostoievski began to be looked upon as one 
of the greatest national writers. Conse- 
quently for the 125th anniversary of the 
writer’s birth, several important books and 
articles appeared. 

Then came Zhdanov’s article in the mag- 
azine Zvezda, in which he bitterly attacked 
the so-called “bourgeois objectivity,” sym- 
bolism, futurism, and acmeism and singled 
out especially the poetess Akhmatova and 
the humorist Zoshchenko. The attitude 
towards Dostoievski changed again. Such 
critics as Dolinin, Kirpotin, and others were 
accused of erroneous judgments in their 
studies of Dostoievski. Soon after Zhdanov’s 
article, there appeared in Pravda an article 
by its editor, Zaslavski, who, reversing his 
own previous position in regard to Dostoiev- 
ski, now placed him among the “enemies” 
of the Soviet Union and branded him as the 
“spiritual father of double-dealers and trai- 
tors.” Thus, remarks Dr. Seduro, “the publi- 
cation of objective scholarly studies on 
Dostoievski ended” and the name of Dos- 
toievski did not even appear in the “Classics 
of Russian Literature,” published in 1952. 

By 1956, however, we witness a new shift 
for the better. A decision was made to cele- 
brate the 75th anniversary of Dostoievski’s 
death on a large scale. Besides the new 
edition mentioned above, many individual 
novels have again appeared in print. A num- 
ber of new works in the field of literary 
criticism were scheduled. A Dostoievski 
monument was unveiled in the capital and 
a street was renamed for him in Moscow. 
Many plays based on the works of Dostoiev- 
ski were staged in the theatres of Moscow 
and Mosfilm planned to film The Idiot. 
Thus, hardly any other Russian author has 
undergone so many vicissitudes in Russia as 
has Dostoievski. 


Most of the works treated by Seduro in 
Dostoievski in Russian Literary Criticism, 
1946-1956 have never been translated into 
English, Few libraries in our country contain 
these books in the original language. Indeed, 
Seduro has made an important contribution 
to the field of Dostoievskiana and has filled 
a gap for which he deserves sincere thanks 
from all students of Russian literature. 


Joun M. Mirkin 
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The Enemy Camp, by Jerome Weid- 
man. Random House. 561 pp. $4.95. 


In the twenty-one years that have passed 
since Weidman published his I Can Get It 
for You Wholesale and What’s In It for 
Me?, I have read—aside from a few of his 
excellent stories—only The Enemy Camp. I 
should have read his other novels if only 
from a sense of duty or curiosity. But, his 
two early novels, with their incredible carica- 
ture of a Jewish villain, Harry Bogen offended 
me and I simply desisted from further read- 
ing of his works. However, upon reading 
The Enemy Camp—an imaginative job— 
I was much impressed with the author’s 
mastery of intricate detail and his skill in 
constructing an interesting plot. 

Curiously enough, while reading this 
novel I thought I detected here and there 
an effort on the part of the author to make 
amends for past misdeeds and to “do” a Jew 
better than he had done him in previous 
attempts. 

The story centers around the lives of two 
Jewish boys, George Hurst and Danny 
Schorr, children of the poor who live in the 
unspeakable East Side of New York, form a 
fast friendship, go to the same school, play 
the same games, and, as they grow older, 
seemingly learn the importance of appre- 
ciating the same values. 

Danny Schorr—later the affluent Daniel 
Shaw—early adopts the code that the aim 
justifies the means, and he often and cruelly 
exploits his friend to advance his own inter- 
ests. He cheats and robs Hurst, deprives him 
of a chance to become a lawyer, and of an 
ambition to become “another Justice Bran- 
deis.” After several ugly escapades at the 
expense of Hurst, Schorr elopes with Hurst’s 
girl—also an East-Side character—on the eve 
of their scheduled marriage. Hurst, relieved 
of his villainous friend, is later successful on 
his own as an accountant. Some years later 
he marries a Gentile girl, they have two chil- 
dren, and move to a New York suburb. 

Shaw, in the meantime, becomes a hotel 
tycoon and is never heard from until Hurst 
is pressed by a business and political asso- 
ciate of Shaw’s for the immediate where- 
abouts of Hurst’s former sweetheart, Dora 
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Dienst, whom Shaw had married and aban- 
doned. There is nothing of record that the 
millionaire Shaw ever divorced her, however. 
At stake, it develops, is Shaw’s goal of be- 
coming a United States senator. Hurst 
knows that Dora, after being abandoned by 
his former friend, becomes a prostitute. 

Into the suburban, middle-class, placid 
life of George Hurst there intrude circum- 
stances that constitute the denouement of 
The Enemy Camp. Dora Dienst somehow 
finds herself near Hurst’s suburb and is de- 
termined to avenge the wrongs inflicted 
upon her by Danny Shaw. Shaw, realizing 
that Hurst’s expose of his criminal past: will 
tuin him, pleads for forgiveness and for 
Hurst’s silence to permit him to run for the 
senatorship. In the background is the repre- 
sentative of a business and political group 
about to endorse Shaw and help him realize 
his ambitions provided his past is not ex- 
posed. At this point Hurst reveals to his wife 
for the first time his former life, including 
his relations with Dora. Then, after much 
Soul searching, he decided to expose Shaw 
and thus. destroy his political career. 

There are several sharply etched charac- 
ters in this narrative—in particular, Shaw’s 
adopted mother, Aunt Tessie. She is ugly, 
hard-working, and from a religious point of 
view uncompromisingly orthodox. She com- 
mands the respect of the reader. Impossibly 
overdrawn and parading in the pages of the 
book, as if on stilts, is the family of the 
multi-millionaire, William Prager. All the 
space devoted to this family is, I think 
wholly wasted. 

The Enemy Camp makes for sheer read- 
ing satisfaction. If, however, it is intended 
to be a “purpose novel,” it has failed to 
convince me. The enemy camp of the preju- 
diced, the intractable, and the bigoted 
Christians in Weidman’s book, peopled as 
it is with obnoxious types, affords no striking 
traits that have not been dwelt upon before 
by other novelists and more effectively than 
in this book. Yes, it deals with anti-Semi- 
tism, and Weidman on occasion ably and 
brutally exposes its virulence and sham. And 
that is all. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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The Nature of Culture, by A. L. Kroeber. 


The University of Chicago Press. 438 pp. 
$6.50. ” 


This compact volume by the dean of 
American anthropologists contains a rich 
selection of his representative papers pub- 
lished over a period of fifty years (1901- 
1951). If, in the course of this half century, 
anthropology developed from what was 
known to the public as an esoteric hobby of 
skull-measuring to a significant science play- 
ing an increasingly important role in in- 
ternational, governmental and institutional 
efforts for the solution of cultural problems, 
this is to a considerable extent the merit of 
A. L. Kroeber. His interest in the varied and 
far-flung fields of the science of culture be- 
came a powerful stimulant in the advance- 
ment of anthropology. In the present volume 
these multi-dimensional contributions are 
represented by fifty papers arranged under 
five headings. 

The first of these is “Theory of Culture.” 
In this largest section of tle volume appear 
a number of early papers some of which 
have since become classics in anthropology, 
such as “The Superorganic,” originally pub- 
lished in 1917. It includes also hitherto un- 
published studies, such as “Reality Culture 
and Value Culture” (written in 1950/51) 
which contains a masterly analysis of the 
culture theories of three distinguished soci- 
ologists—Weber, Merton and Maclver—and 
creates, on foundations laid by them, the 
important distinction between that great 
segment of culture which is directed toward 
reality and is largely diffusional and cumu- 
lative, and the other great segment oriented 
towards values. 

The second part, entitled “Kinship and 
Social Structure,” contains, in addition to 
papers of a general theoretical nature, studies 
of kinship problems among various Ameri- 
can Indian tribes, the natives of the Philip- 
pines, and the Chinese, indicating the 
author’s wide range of interest and penetra- 
tion even in such specialized subject-matter. 

Part Three, “On American Indians,” illus- 
trates, as Kroeber states in his Preface, “some 
of the steps by which ethnographic data are 
conceptualized into cultural processes and 
patterns” (p. vii). 

Part Four, called “Psychologically 
Slanted,” opens with two critical studies, 
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written twenty years apart, on Freud’s “To- 
tem and Taboo.” Another selection, “Psy- 
chosis or Social Sanction,” is an attempt to 
construe the extent of the social rewarding 
of neurotic or psychotic manifestations as 
an index of cultural progress. To put it as 
briefly as possible, Kroeber advances here 
the hypothesis that the greater the social 
valuation and recognition afforded to the 
neurotic or psychotic personality (as mani- 
fested, e.g., in shamanism, homosexuality, 
animal identification, etc.) in a society, the 
less advanced that society is culturally. In a 
significant postscript dated 1951, Kroeber 
lists this index as one of the criteria by 
which cultural progress can be measured. 

The fifth and last part, “History and Proc- 
ess of Civilization,” is again an eloquent 
testimony to Kroeber’s extraordinarily wide 
range of interest. Two of the papers, sepa- 
rated by more than two decades, deal with 
changes in women’s dress fashions. Another 
paper discusses “Culture Groupings in Asia” 
(1947) and raises the problem of symbiotic 
relationship between sedentary and pastoral 
nomadic cultures within one and the same 
region. Several additional selections are con- 
cerned with the history of civilization. The 
volume closes with an analytical comparison 
of “The Novel in Asia and Europe” (1951). 

Together with his Configuration of Cul- 
ture Growth (1944) and his Anthropology 
(1948), this volume of Kroeber’s forms a 
representative trilogy of the mature years of 
his creative life work in the study of human 
culture. 

RaPHAEL Paral 





Man: His First Million Years, by Ashley 
Montagu. World Publishing Company. 
249 pp. $3.75. 


This book appears to have several pur- 
poses. It presents adequately enough a gen- 
eral survey of Anthropology. This includes 
descriptions of man’s biological heritage, his 
position in the animal kingdom, and the 
different groupings of man within the hu- 
man family. A very up-to-date section deal- 
ing with recent discoveries of fossil man and 
with the radio-carbon method of dating such 
discoveries is of special value. Dr. Montagu 
provides a reasonable and flexible classifica- 
tion of man according to Ethnic Groups. 
This classification both supplants and en- 
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compasses the more familiar racial divisions. 
It will be useful in clarifying inter-relation- 
ships among the peoples of the world today. 

Other sections of the book deal with 
man’s culture. We learn something of the 
Pueblo Indians, the Eskimos, the Samoans, 
the Australian Aborigines, and others, and 
how their cultures differ—and are similar— 
in patterns of religion, marriage, kinship, 
property rights, government, language, and 
the practical arts of survival applied to food, 
shelter, and clothing. Additional chapters 
deal with mythology and philosophy, science 
in primitive times, early art forms in paint- 
ing, dance, music, poetry, and story-telling. 
There are many illustrations and a bibliog- 
raphy as well. From the standpoint of ma- 
terial content, no one can quarrel with the 
statement on the book-jacket that this is 
“, .. an unusually readable layman’s intro- 
duction to Anthropology.” 

There are additional materials, however, 
with which many might quarrel. These are 
Montagu’s frequent moralizing and guidance- 
like statements applied to mankind as a 
whole, to the purpose of life, and even to 
the reason for which man was born (p. 14). 
Such comments may be taken as a second 
purpose of this book. In the opinion of this 
teviewer, they are based upon a wholly un- 
warranted assumption. Dr. Montagu says, 
“I think one can and should study man in 
order to learn what he is so that we may 
the better be able to make him what he 
should be.” 

Even if it be assumed that we might some 
day achieve the wisdom of knowing what 
man is, it does not follow that we shall have 
simultaneously learned what he should be— 
or that we will ever achieve this latter knowl- 
edge. The means whereby we would accom- 
plish our yet-to-be defined goal is certainly 
not available in this age. Further, if we have 
hit upon the right path, will it lead us to 
the “answer for all times”? There are some 
among us, of course, who feel this answer 
is already known. 

Like Dr. Montagu, this reviewer believes 
that making value judgments is a legitimate, 
even desirable intellectual process. We make 
them every day for survival purposes, for if 
all the facts were known, we would not need 
to speculate. In this book, however, we do 
not feel that Dr. Montagu has always clearly 
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separated fact from speculation; and many 
of his value judgments are not shared by 
this reviewer. 

Maxine W. Gorpon 





The Midnight Convoy (Ha-Shayarah Be- 
Hatzot), by S. Yizhar (Yizar-Smilansky). 
Hakibbutz Ha-Meohadd, Publishers. 276 
pp. 4 Israeli pounds. 


One of the better-known Hebrew writers, 
S. Yizhar, tackles again his favorite subject: 
infinity of time and moral implications of 
war and struggle in this little book which 
shines like an unpolished gem among the 
works of this forty-year-old author. 

Its central theme deals with an Israeli 
convoy which has to break through to be- 
sieged Negev settlements during the grim 
days of the 1948 War of Independence. But 
The Midnight Convoy is not a war novel 
pure and simple. Its opening chapters are 
reminiscent of Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front, but the subsequent plot and 
its central characters are too involved for a 
straight Remarque or Hemingway-type of 
philosophy of war-life-death. In fact, Yizhar’s 
approach is best described as an existential- 
ist philosophy of war. The book also could 
gain a lot by a straightforward, clear, English 
translation, for its original Hebrew prose is 
too flowery and removed from everyday He- 
brew for popular reading. 

What is life and what is death? What is 
war and what is peace? What is love and 
what is hate? What is courage and what is 
cowardice? The heroes of Yizhar’s Mignight 
Convoy attempt to answer all these ques- 
tions, and, at least partially, succeed. Yizhar’s 
philosophy seems to be that there is no 
clear-cut dividing line between life and 
death, love and hate, etc. Every coward is 
also a hero under certain conditions, and 
every hero is also cowardly under certain 
conditions. In every hate, there are germs 
of love and vice versa; and, of course, there 
is no question that life and death can some- 
times be synonymous. 

As the convoy battles its way through 
Arab road-blocks, ambushes, and enfilades, 
the author dissects each central character, 
taking the reader into the innermost corners 
of each hero’s mind by a series of flash-backs 
and revealing passages. The action itself is 
gloriously heroic, as it used to be in reality, 
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but the author, instead of stressing the main 
combat plot, underlines the various motiva- 
tions of the soldiers. 


In spite of its obvious shortcomings, such 
as the deeply philosophical implications, the 
flowery language, and lengthy discourse on 
what seem to be side issues, interesting 
though they are, The Midnight Convoy is 
worth reading for the insight it gives into 
the minds and hearts of the Israeli combat 
soldier, and for showing what makes him 
fight, love, and live. 


Leo HEIMAN 





A Treasury of Jewish Poetry, edited by 
Nathan and Marynn Ausubel. Crown Pub- 
lishers. 471 pp. $5.95. 


There are many things that are commend- 
able about this anthology of Jewish poetry. 
In the first place, the undertaking itself was 
a noble one, a much-needed one, and one 
beset with many pitfalls, most of which have 
been avoided. Second, rejecting the other 
possible approaches, the Ausubels have made 
their selections on the principle that “Jew- 
ish poetry consists of all poetry created by 
Jews.” This gives the collection the benefit 
of representing all aspects of the life and 
thought of Jewish poets rather than limiting 
it to a few narrowly defined themes. Also, a 
loose construction has been given to the 
definition of Jew, so that they have included 
poems by Heinrich Heine, Sarméd the 
Yahud, Fray Litis de Leén, Rainer Maria 
Rilke, and others who are usually identified 
as belonging to other cultures and represent- 
ing other traditions. Moreover, a splendid 
effort has been made to collect pieces in 
translation from all the languages in which 
Jews have written poetry. Finally, and per- 
haps most admirable, there is a fifty-eight 
page introduction on the history and nature 
of Jewish poetry. It is a fine essay, demon- 
strating the universality of the subject-matter 
and concluding that our culture, just as cul- 
ture in general, is, in fact, universal. 

It is usually the part of the reviewer to 
cavil at the selections in a chrestomathy. 
Unfortunately this will be no exception. 
There is, however, a more serious difficulty 
which must be mentioned first, and that is 
the arrangement of the material. Although 
the Ausubels rejected a thematic orientation 
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in choosing poets and poems, they have re- 
sorted to that very method in organizing 
their Treasury. This almost has the effect of 
defeating their purpose of demonstrating 
xniversality. There are four main divisions, 
“The Spirit of Man,” “The Jew in the 
World,” “God,” and “The Mind of the 
Jew”; then there are subdivisions such as 
“Sorrow — Unhappiness,” “Sorrow — Bitter- 
ness and Despair,” “Sorrow—Lamentations,” 
etc. Each individual section is ordered in 
reverse chronology, almost all ending with 
biblical selections. Now it will be seen that 
much of this pigeon-holing is arbitrary and 
overlapping, and there is the further difh- 
culty of having the works of individual poets 
spread throughout the book. At least two 
happier arrangements suggest themselves: a 
strict chronological one (following the de- 
sign of the introduction), and a geograph- 
ical or linguistic division, with each section 
in chronological order. As it is, if one 
wishes to see the work of a certain poet, he 
must refer to the capsule biographies in the 
back and check the cross-references to differ- 
ent parts of the volume. 


There will be no quibbling here concern- 
ing matters of individual taste, such as why 
is such-and-such a poem by Judah Halevi 
not included when such-and-such is. What 
might be objected to is the great number of 
pieces in translation from Medieval and 
Renaissance poets and the comparatively 
few of modern or contemporary poets writ- 
ing in English. A scrupulous sampling of the 
older poets, second-hand as it must be, 
would seem to have been enough, whereas 
one misses several of the lucid twentieth- 
century, English-speaking Jewish voices. 
Finally, one wonders at the generous sprin- 
kling of biblical selections. To be sure, they 
represent Jewish poetry, and fine poetry at 
that, but the point appears to be labored. It 
might have been pointed out that there is a 
great deal of excellent Jewish poetry in the 
Old Testament, but that space might better 
have been filled by examples of poets whose 
works would not otherwise be on our shelves. 

Nevertheless, A Treasury of Jewish Poetry 
remains an impressive volume. Although 
perhaps not a very handy book for the li- 
brary, it is a handsome one for the bed-table. 


Nett D. Isaacs 
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Russia Since 1917, by Frederick L. Schu- 
man. Alfred A. Knopf. 508 pp. $6.50. 


It is now more than a decade since F. L. 
Schuman, Woodrow Wilson Professor of 
Government at Williams College, published 
his first major volume on Soviet affairs. In 
1946 he wrote a largely sympathetic account 
of a nation he believed was engaged in a 
gigantic creative effort. At the same time he 
also believed that criticism of the Soviet 
Union was generally suspect since it ema- 
nated from such diverse Bolshevik haters as 
Winston Churchill, Josef Goebbels, and the 
denizens of Wall Street. And he echoed a 
widely-shared sentiment that London, Paris, 
and Washington were threatening the good 
works of J. V. Stalin by encouraging Hitler. 

That was in 1946, but since then a good 
many have changed their minds. Professor 
Schuman’s day of reckoning arrived in early 
February, 1956, when Nikita Khrushchev 
indicted Stalin before the Twentieth Party 
Congress. For Professor Schuman this was 
apparently authoritative evidence that the 
Soviet Union, at home if not abroad, had 
been guilty of something more than indis- 
cretion. Accordingly, then, he set about the 
task of radically revising his earlier work; 
and as readers we are fortunate because of 
his provocative opinions, his ability to write 
with grace and feeling, and because Russia 
Since 1917, the new version, indicates the 
changes of heart and mind that he and 
others have undergone. 

Consider several illustrations. No longer 
does he believe that the Katyn murders were 
a Goebbels plot nor that ‘Trotsky was guilty 
—he had written earlier that Trotsky’s coun- 
ter-charges and denials did not “lend credi- 
bility to the hypothesis of a ‘frame-up’ based 
on false confessions.” Rectified, it now 
reads: “No trustworthy evidence [against 
Trotsky and the other defendants], other 
than confessions, [was] offered. Purported 
clandestine meetings of conspirators abroad 
turned out to be in hotels that did not 
exist. . . .” The Professor also agrees now 
that Stalin can best be characterized as a 
blend of “barbarian kings, Oriental despots 
and Byzantine Autocrats.” 

With this in mind there are still a num- 
ber of statements of fact and judgments in 
Russia Since 1917 that can be questioned. 
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For example, is it true that during the recent 
insurrection in Hungary—late October, 1956, 
according to the author—there was “indis- 
criminate killing” of Jews? And did the 
Kadar Government “acquiesce in the flight 
of 175,000 refugees” to non-Communist 
Europe? Insofar as the Far East is con- 
cerned, Professor Schuman flies in the face 
of known documentation when he portrays 
Moscow as primarily a passive bystander 
during the Korean conflict. 

Finally, in an enlightening footnote—in 
another he finally concedes that forced labor 
really does exist—he doubts the “evidence” 
in many of the Canadian and American 
“spy-trials” of the “Cold War” by citing as 
a “detailed and disturbing analysis” the 
highly dubious Atom Spy Hoax by William 
A. Reuben—a strange choice and an only 
one for a distinguished political scientist. 
He then compounds this confusion by sug- 
gesting that Soviet espionage is simply a 
manifestation of the McCarthyite years. 
One sometimes wonders if Russia Since 1917 
would have ever appeared had Khrushchev 
not mounted the speaker’s rostrum back in 


1956. 


Murray PoLner 





LETTER ON HAPPINESS 


. . . Let no one delay to study philosophy 
while he is young, and when he is old let 
him not become weary of the study; for no 
man can ever find the time unsuitable or too 
late to study the health of his soul. And he 
who asserts either that it is not yet time to 
philosophize, or that the hour is passed, is 
like a man who should say that the time is 
not yet come to be happy, or that it is too 
late. So that both young and old should study 
philosophy, the one in order that, when he 
is old, he may be young in good things 
through the pleasing recollection of the past, 
and the other in order that he may be at the 
same time both young and old, in conse- 
quence of his absence of fear for the future. 


Epicurus (341 B.C.) 
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The Copper Scrolls, by Nathaniel N. 
Weinreb. Putnam. 320 pp. $3.95. 


The contentious disputation (amounting 
almost to acrimonious tumult) occasioned 
by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls has 
had its repercussions in a number of direc- 
tions: in religious dialectics, ethnological 
conjectures, semantics and interpretation, 
and, in a broader sense, cultural history. 
Now the impact has spread to a purely 
literary area, Mr. Weinreb, who has to his 
account several novels, plays, and shorter 
pieces, has appraised the “news” value of 
the Scrolls, but he has attempted to make 
something more permanent than a seven 
days’ wonder out of the story. He has built 
up a fictionalized tale, conditioned by his- 
torical values and appropriate regional and 
demographic effects, in order to perpetuate 
the forgotten community of Qumran, the 
virtual protagonist of the drama. 

In a kind of pictorial and figurative trip- 
tych, partitioned into three phases moving 
through the first century of the Christian 
era, the locale starts with Antioch (Syrian 
capital of a Roman province) notorious, 
even then, for its sophistications, its luxury, 
and its vices. Here Kandane, aged twenty- 
five, and of unknown parentage, works as a 
slave apprentice to the coppersmith Corbo. 
Kandane is the operative protagonist whose 
strange mission, unsure personal life, and 
erotic encounters make the woof and warp 
of the thematic sequences. 

From the moment when two petty thieves, 
Aristo and Buffanus, on the point of attack- 
ing a stranger, come into view, the tempo 
becomes brisk, taut. Kandane, coming to the 
stranger's rescue, discovers that he is Avram 
ben Joachim ben Saul ben Gideon, priest 
of the community of Qumran, near Jericho, 
in Judaea. Qumran is the home of a secluded 
Brotherhood devoted to prayer and study. 
Kandane is saddled with a mission, along 
with his master, to undertake a secret task 
among the Brethren. The task involves copy- 
ing, on copper, mysterious scrolls that de- 
scribe a vast treasure. The temptation arises 
in Kandane to steal the scrolls, but the 
dilemma is weighed and other forces in- 
trude. Kandane has developed a passion for 
the wanton neice of Galba, Roman ex-sena- 
tor. Now he falls in love with Lia, a Chris- 
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tian girl of the Oumranites, and his destiny 
becomes linked with theirs. 

That is the essence: love and mystery, an 
evocation of the Qumranites, and the pro- 
vocative scrolls, inscribed on leather and 
copper, that, after long centuries, have in- 
jected new questions into this jaded age. 
The author has interwoven atmospheric 
tones and imaginative episodes with a sufh- 
ciency of historical authenticity to create an 
appealing achievement. Coarse violence, 
erotic rituals, spirituality, and embattled as- 
saults are the motifs. The characters (both 
primary and secondary )—Marvic of Antioch, 
Eliahu the Maskil, Josephus, the renegade 
historian—are distinctive and alive. The con- 
flict against the Zealots, the rivalry of reli- 
gious clans in Palestine, the thunderous 
domination of Rome, the orgies and mystic 
cults that flourish in the Groves of Daphne 
—all these elements are offset by the moving 
depiction of the Qumranites. A crowning 
point is the dramatic revelation of Kandane’s 
parentage and ethnic identity. 


There is, of course, an apologue, transmit- 
ting its message through the scrolls. It is that 
wisdom is stronger than force. That the spirit is 
stronger than the flesh. That to the One God all 
men are brothers alike. That all faith is one faith, 
and that the greatest heritage of all is peace. 


Harry E. Wepreck 
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